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VOI..  I. 


BOSTOX,  SATURDAY^  DKCEMBEU  1,  183*^. 


NO.  16. 


rAMiLY  LYCEUM  t*’*’*^  ***’  "*  B)ok  it  in  lii:f  arrii!<,  placed  it  in  the  chair  oi'  that  it  terniiimted  in  the  defeat  of  Xerxes’* 

F  A  M  I  L  _ _  ^  ^  •  places.  Several  of  them  visited  the  philos-  state,  and  e.xclaimed,  ‘  J  Icre,  Sj)artans,  is  your  navy  at  Salamis,  and  the  subse-quent  over- 

JosiAH  Holbrook  editor.  opher  Euclid  of  Me;?ara,  hy  whom  they  were  kill".’  I.ycurgus  faithfully  discharged  the  throw  and  dispersion  of  Marrlonius’s  army 

i kindly  received.  No  sooner  was  the  unjust  duty  as  regent  and  guanlian  during  the  mi-  of  300,000  men.  U|H>n  his  taking  poesession 
Term*  :  Two  dollar  a  yea^in^aclvance.  Sixcopies  condemnation  of  Socrates  known  through  nority  of  his  ncjihew  C’harilans ;  andassoon  of  Athens,  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 

“  "  “  (Jreece,  than  a  general  indignation  was  kin-  as  the  young  prini-e  came  to  years  of  niatu-  buildings  and  the  temples,  and  despatched  a 

-  I  iiiiisi^TiT  11  r  -  I  II  .I....  died  ill  the  minds  of  good  men,  who  nniver-  nty,  he  retniily  resigned  all  authority  into  Ids  sjiecial  messenger  to  his  uncle  .Vrtabanius,  to 

THE  ANCIENTS.  regretted  that  s<j  di.<linguished  an  ad-  hand.<,  left  Sjiaita,  and  travelled  into  several  inform  him  of  this  inglorious  triumph. — 

vocatp  for  virtue  should  have'ftillen  a  sacrifice  liireign  countrie.<,  with  the  \  iew  of  obtaining  Having  erected  a  throne  on  a  lofty  inouirtaiu, 

fC  1  ded  from  tl  1  1 1  v  euin  1  to  jealousy  and  envy.  ’I’li:' .Athenians  them-  a  knowledge  of’ ilieir  laws  and  ciistoms.  lie  in  order  to  view  the  expected  victory  at  Sal- 

I  one  u  c  roin  le  as  oceum.j  seh  es,  so  remarkalde  for  their  caprice,  who  first  visiti'dl'ixte,  at  that  time  governed  In  the  amis,  the  event  produced  such  consternation, 

SOCRATES.  tiever  knew  the  value  of  tin  ir  great  men  till  laws  of  .Minos.  These;  laws  fie  studied  most  that  he  sudd'uily  left  .Mardonius  and  the  ar- 


ANCIENTS. 


[Concluded  from  tlie  last  Lyceum.] 

SOCRATES. 


interest  with  the  jailor,  it  might  be  ea.Mly  ac-  indiu-nafion  against  his  accn.sers.  .Mditns  which  were  overwhelmed  in  luxury  and  ef-  hut  when  .Mardonius  was  defeated,  and  all 

complished,  and  to  offer  him  a  retreat  iii  condemned  to  deiitli ;  and  .\nMus,  to  lisninacy.  Here  he  met  with  the  works  of  his  Iiojm.'s  of  con<|uering  Grewe  were  frus- 

Thessalv  ;  hut  Socrates  rejected  the  proposjd  esca|K>  a  similar  fiite,  went  into  a  voinnfarv  Homer,  which  he  tran-icrihed  and  brought  tnited,  he  quitted  r^ardi.s,  after  having  given 

as  a  criminal  violation  of  the  laws,  and  asked  exile.  To  give  a  finther  proof  of  the  sin-  into  Gr.'ece.  The  confusion  which  followed  orders  fJir  the  demolition  of  all  the  temples 


them,  whether  there  was  anv  jilace  out  of  ceritv  of  their  regret,  tlie  Athenians  fiir  a  his  departnri' from  r^parta,  made  his  ])res.'  nce  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  imd  proceeded 
.Attica  which  death  could  not  reach?  At  while  int  rriipted  public  business;  decreed  again  ncce.ssaiy .  and  he  ri  turmsl  home  at  with  all  possible  ex|M*dition  to  the  Persian 
length  the  day  arrived,  when  the  ofticers  to  «  general  mourning;  recalled  the  exiled  tlie  earn  st  so.icifation  of  his  countrymen,  frontier.  The  other  traces  of  his  di.sgraceful 
whose  care  he  wjls  commitTc'd  deliveml  to  frii  nds  of  Socrates,  and  erected  a  statue  to  PerceiungMiiat  the  di<ordei*s  of  the  .«tate  ad-  exjiedition  were  the  records  of  the  cruelties 
8ocratcs  eariv  ill  the  morning  the  final  order  his  memory  in  one  of  the  most  ln'()i;!  nfed  niitfed  no  other  elll'etnal  remetly  than  a  total  and  deliaiiciieries  exercised  by  himself  and 
of  his  execution,  and  imm'‘di;it(  l\  ,  aceordiiiiT  parts  of  tlie  eit  v.  His  death  Irqipened  in  tlie  ehang. ot’  th  ’ laws  and  eonstitntion,  he  pre-  his  family,  dti  much  at  length  did  Xerxes 
to  the  law,  set  him  at  liberty  from  his  bonds,  .vear  of  iIk'  ninety-sivtli  olymjiiad,  and  [itired  to  give  a  new  legi-ilative  sy.-item  to  become  tbe  olijeet  of  contempt  and  hatred, 

His  fri;  lids,  who  came  tini.s  (  til  l',  to  the  jiris-  in  the  .seventieth  year  of  his  age.  i^ocrates  .■Sparta.  He  took  care  to  fiirtily  lis  author-  that  a  con.'pirucy  was  formeil  among  his  own 


parts  ot' tlie  citv.  His  death  Irqipcned  in  tlic  cliaiig.- ot’  th”  laws  and  constitution,  he  pre-  his  family.  :;;o  much  at  length  did  Xerxes 
first  year  of  iIk'  ninety-sivtli  olymjiiad,  and  jitired  to  give  a  new  legislative  system  to  become  the  object  of  contempt  and  hatred, 
in  the  .seventieth  year  of  his  age.  i^ocrate.e  .'Sparta.  He  took  care  to  fiirtily  lis  author-  that  a  con.'pirucy  was  Ibrmefl  among  his  own 
left  heliind  him  nofliing  in  writing  ;  a!  kva-it,  ity  with  the  sanefions  of  religion,  -md  obttiin-  guards,  which  terminated  in  his  murder  du- 
noihing  th.af  has  reached  ns  tbongli  he  \>  r:.;  '  cd  from  the  ortiele  of  H-  Ijihi  a  (k-claration,  ring  sleeji,  in  the  twenty -first  year  after  his 
:i  great  deal ;  but  bis  i'In.s'rioiis  pujiiis  Xen-  fli.at  tlie  efinsfitiition  lie  wtis  aliont  to  esfaiilisli  accession,  li.  C.  4(jo. — [Ibid. 

oj'iion  and  Plato  liave  in  s  une  im  as'>r  .snp-  vvoidd  be  the  most  e\c,-|lent  in  the  world. —  _ 

pli(*d  this  defect.  3’lu*  mena.ir.-:  of  Socrates,  j  Mis  jirincipal  oliject,  as  a  p.-itriot,  w  as  to  ren- 


on,  that  they  might  bate  an  opjiortunity  of  left  beliind  him  nofliing  in  writing;  a!  le.-mt,  j  ity  with  tin' s;,ii,tions  of  religion,  .-md  olitain- 
eon  versing  with  tlicir  niiustcr  throngli  tlie  day ,  noiliing  tli.af  b.is  n  adied  ns  thongli  he  \>  n,;  •  I  cd  (‘roni  the  ortiele  of  H-  ljdii  a  (n-<daration, 
found  his  Wife  sUiing  hy  him  w  ith  a  child  in  n  great  detil ;  hut  his  i'ln.^uioiis  pupils  Xeu-  rh.at  the  roiisfiiiitiou  he  wtis  aliout  to  esfaiilisli 
her  arms.  Socrates,  that  tlie  tn  u(|uillity  of  ojdiou  and  Plato  liave  in  snnie  im  as'>r  .siip-  !  vvoidd  be  the  most  e\c,-|lent  in  the  world. — 
bis  last  moments  might  not  be  disturb:  ai  by  plii'd  this  defi-ct.  3’he  meoair.-:  of  S' 'crates,  j  Mis  jaineipal  oliject,  as  a  j  .itriot,  was  to  ren- 
her  imavailing  lamentations,  requested  iliat  written  bv  X'diojihon,  adl.rd,  *iow.  vi  r.  a  j  dcr  bis  couiurv  great  and  res|)*>ctable  among 
slie  mi'dit  be  oondiictcd  borne.  AVilli  tlie  j  u'licli  mure  afcurate  idea  of  tbe  ojiinious  of  I -urromiiing  nations;  this  lie  attained,  and 


slie  might  be  conducted  borne.  AVilb  tlie  mncii  mure  ar-curife  idea  of  tbe  ojumous  of 

mo.st  frantic  ex|iressions of  gri  'f  slc' !<  fi  tiic  ?'ocrates  and  of  bis  mann:  r  of  t  acbi'ig,  i  .-p.nx.i,  miner  in;;  lavvs oi  i.ycnrgn.s,  oecame  -i . ,  . . .  . . 

prison.  .Vn  intcre.sfing  conversation  tli.  n  than  the  dialegn-'sof  f’iate.  w  !;o  every  w  here  a  nation  of  invincilde  warrioi's,  w  ho,  Ibr  a  die  last  king  ot  Jiyili.a.  -'•<  gemns  and 
iiasst'd  bi'twccn  Socrates  and  bis  fi  ien 's,  mives  bis  own  diciion  w  i:Ii  tli  ’  i  b  ,i.-:  a,!!, I  '■■n- 1  s-^ri  s  of  y  ears,  bore  the  greatest  sway  in  the  ‘'‘’ditie.s,  he  was  gre.ntly  indented  to  nature  ; 
w  Inch  clii:  flv  tiirn.'d  niion  the  imniortiiiitv  ‘fnage  of  his  nns»  r.  It  is  relr'*-  d,  tlr  t  wu-ft  1  at-  .irs  «.l'  ( J.eece,  and  \\  > tc  tli  '  hniwark  of'l  other  rcsjR'cts  not  so  fortunate,  being 

of  the  soul.  ■  In  the  eonrse  of  tliis  eonvm--  Secnit  s  heard  Phdo  r-ci!  '  !  ysis,  I,e  said.!  heir  fri-i.ls,  ami  tlie  dread  of  their  fin's.—  I«>rn  a  slave,  and  e.xtrernely  deformed.  St. 

sation  b.' cxprc'^'sad  bis  disaiijiroliafion  of  liie  ‘How  much  docs  this  vomuT  man  ma!- ■  me  peurgus  has  iM-en  i-onqiared  to  Solon,  tlie  'loonie,  spe.aking  of  fiim,  says  he  was  un- 

•  suicid.yand  assured  hi.s  tii,  nds  ^.ly  whi“li  I  ti'ver  e.inceive  !  I  ’  His  dis  i,,-  leW.sauor  of  Athens,  'fhe  office  of  l.yenrgii.s  l'>rtimate  m  his  birth,  condition  in  life,  and 
i,  f  sniiport  in  his  iiri'.s.'nt  situaiion  guished  clianicfer  was  tleitof  a  moral  jdffos.  demanded  r.  solution,  and  he  .showed  hims,'lf  ’  minting  tlierehy  at  his  deformity, 

ectation,  thomdi  not  mimixed  w  iiii  ojiher,  and  his  doctrine  concci-ning  God  and  inexordile  md  severe.  M'lie  l.acediemonians  scrvde  state,  and  tragical  end.  His  gieat 

a  hapi>v  exi.sti'iice  aft.  r  death.—  religion  was  cat'icr  jiriciii'nl  than  spei  Ml!  ;Tiv«\  tlic'ir  r»'s[H’ct  lor  tliis  tTA'at  Irpi.'ilalor,  liowe\ or,  enabled  him  to  support  his 

1m'  iiicvcnsahle  in  me.’  said  he.  ‘  to  P'lt  lie  did  not  ni'gl'  ct  to  hnild  thi'  su-ticluif.'s  bv  aminaliv  ci'lehnitiiig  a  f.  stivtil  to  his  lion-  '•>ifh>rfnne.s,  and  to  alleviate  tlie  hardships 


r'oerates  and  of  his  matim  r  of  t  aching,  j  .''  p.iita,  imd<  r  tli;;  laws  of  I.ycnrgns,  hecame 


.Esop,  the  Plirygian,  lived  alioiit  the  fif¬ 
tieth  Olymjiiad,  under  the  reign  of  Croesus, 


jaticiice  of  suicide,  :md  assured  hi.s  lu.  nds  say  which  I  ti'vcr  c.inccivi' ! !  ’  llis  (!i- in-  leirisiamrof' Athens.  The  office  of  l.yciirgiis  •“rtimate  m  Ins  birth,  comlition  in  life,  ana 
that  his  chi.  f  sniiport  in  his  iirc.s.'nt  situaiion  gnished  clianicfer  was  tint  of  a  moral  jdffo--  .iernanded  n. solution,  and  he  .showed  hims,'lf  '•<'’•'’‘''5  hinting  tlierehy  at  his  deformity, 
w as  an  expectation,  though  not  mimixed  wiiii  ojiher,  and  his  doctrine  conceming  God  and  inexordile  md  severe.  M'lie  l.acediemonians  servile  state,  and  tragical  end.  His  gieat 

doubts  of  a  hajijw  exi.sti'iice  tift.  r  death.-  reli.ginn  w;is  ratlier  jinieiii'nl  tlrti  specn! stive,  flowed  their  rcsjiect  for  this  great  legislator,  however,  enab  ed  him  to  support  hi.s 

‘  It  wind. I  1k‘  inc.vcnsahle  in  me,’  said  he,  ‘  to  P'lt  he  did  not  ni'gl'  ct  to  hnild  thi'  sn-iicluif.'s  by  aminaliy  celehniting  a  f.  stivtil  to  his  lion-  hiisfortnne.s,  and  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
d(  spi.se  death,  if  I  were  not  iier.aiaded  that  of  religions  f.nifli  njion  the  firm  fiiimdation  of  or,  at  which  Ids  jiraisi's  were  reiterated,  and  serf  itiiile.  He  cnmjinwd  tliose  enter- 
it  \viil  conduct  me  into  the  jm  seiice  of  i.he  an  a|ine,d  to  naliir.'.!  fipjicitinn,  .s.  He  taught  wliieii  w. -is  eontinned  several  ages.  It  is  not  t<'>hmig  and  mstrnetive  fables,  which  have 
"ods,  wlio  tire  the  most  right.  OILS  governors,  that  tlie  Snjtreme  Hi  ing,  thomdi  invisihle,  is  agreed  in  what  m.amier,  or  when  he  died;  '■>'''l"H'e''hinimnchrepntation.  Heisgen- 

tnid  w  ith  the  society  of  jn.st  and  good  men ;  clearly  seen  In  lits  warnks ;  which  af  onceih'-  aeeording  to  Plutarch,  he  voinnt.arily  jint  an  '•■y**'.''  f=np|iosed  to  have  been  the  inventor 

hut  I  derive  confidence  from  the  hope  that  monstrate  his  exi.sreiiee  and  .his  w  ise  nml  he-  mil  to  his  lifi>  hy  ah.stinenre,  while  he  was  of  that  kind  of  writing ;  hiit  this  is  rontest- 
something  of  man  romuins  after  d  '.ath,  and  nevolent  jirovidi'iii'e.  He  tidmitfed,  hesides  yet  ot  an  age  to  enjoy  it.  Lucian  says  he  ‘  ,  '’.v  <4ninfihan,  wlio  seems  to  think  that 
that  the  condition  of  good  men  w  ill  then  he  the  one  Siijireme  Deity,  the  existence  of  hi'-  died  at  the  age  of  eigllty -live,  'I'he  laws  of  "  the  first  nntlior  of  fables;  and 

much  better  than  that  of  the  h;id.’  (,'rito  af-  who  iiosscss  a  middle  st.afion  hetween  Lycnruws  were  abrogated  hy  PhilojMpmen,  ''’t*  arc  eertain  that  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gid- 

lerwards  asking  him,  in  what  manner  he  God  and  man,  to  whose  immediate  agency  iiprtre  year  B.  It'S;  lint  tlie  Uomans  very  'O'b'va'^.  "'C  .aothor  of  a  fable,  or  paralile, 

w  ished  to  he  hnried  ?  Socrates  replied  witli  I'c  nserihed  the  ordinary  jihenomena  of  nn-’  i-^wi  ve-estahlished  them. — [Ibid.  '  ‘""e  ‘'♦dcre  either  of  them.  Axsop,  how- 

a  smile  ‘As  you  iilea.se,  jirm  ided  1  do  not  tnr.',  and  whom  he  snjijMised  to  he  jiartieii-  .  _  ever,  eertainly  inijiroved  this  art ;  and  hence 

escajie ’out  of  vonr  h.-mds.’  Then,  turning  l.'irly  eoneerned  in  the  management  of  Im-  ,  v  n  v  v  s  it  is  that  he  has  been  neconnted  the  author 

to  the  rest  of  Ids  friends,  lie  said,  ‘  Is  it  not  man  aflitirs. .  I  lenee  lie  declared  it  to  he  the  x  k  a  x  e  s  .  tj,  ^^^t  of  jirodnrtions.  I  he  fi^t  mas- 

strange  after  all  that  I  have  said  to  eonvinee  ihitv  of  every  one,  in  the  iierliirmanee  of  re-  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius  I.,  hy  Afossa,  ter  w  hoinA.sop  served  was  one  Canisms 

von  that  I  am  going  to  the  societv  of  the  ligious  rites,  to  fiillow  the  enstoms  of  his  die  daughter  .>t  Cyrii.s,  wils  lx>rn  in  tiiis  cen-  Demarcims,  ot  Athens;  and  there,  in  all 
ii.ippy  that  (’rito  still  thinks  thtit  tliis  body  country.  At  the  same  time  he  tangiit  tlitit  tnry,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  .succeed-  |>rohahillty,  he  acquired  his  jiuiity  in  the 
whirl/  will  soon  he  a  lili'le.ss  eorjise,  is  Soc-  the  mi'iit  of  all  religions  offerings  ilejii'iiiis  ‘‘d  to  the  crown  of  Persia,  in  the  yetir  15.  G.  Greek  tongue.  .After  him,  ho  had  several 
rates?  I.et  him  dispose  of  mv  body  .as  he  njion  tlie  character  of  the  woi-sliij)j>er,  and  d".").  Having  in  the  seond  ye;ir  of  hisreign  masters;  and  at  lengtii  came  under  a  phi- 


|)l(‘asrs,  but  l**t  hiui  not  ut  its  iiitcnncMit  iiioMni  tliut  tlio  ^ods  t;'.k('  plousnn*  in  tlio  s.'H'riti(M*s  f^ttbtlucd  tlie  rev olti'd  I'iSJTV  ptiuiis,  itiul  coin-  losopbt  i nnincii  X«uuluis,  \v  lio  enfranchised 
over  it  ns  if  it  were  f'ocrate.s.’  Townrdstlie  none  hut  the  truly  jsion.s.  ('onei'rning  the  mitled  tliem  to  the  government  ot  his  liroth-  liim.  A\  lien  he  had  recovered  his  liberty, 
close  of  the  day  he  retired  into  an  adjoining  Imman  son!,  the  ojiinion  of  Socrates,  accord-  cr  .Acha'inencs,  he  determined  to. renew  the  he  soon  acijiiireil  a  great  reputation  amongst 
ajiartmeuttohathe  ;  hischildrcn  inthcmriin-  ing  to  Xcnojilion,  w.-is,  that  if  is  allied  to  the  invasion  ot  Greece,  in  which  Darius  had  tlie  t»reeks;  and  the  rcjiort  ot  his  wisdom 
time  exjin  ssing  to  one  another  their  gri'  f  at  Divine  Being,  not  hy  a  |»;irticij)arion  of  cs-  been  distijijiointcd  ;  and  lor  the  siu'(;e.ss  ot  lia\  irig  rcachcil  Cra'sus,  he  sent  and  engag- 


.«;uv  instriictiims  to  his  domestic.-!,  and  took  which  they  will  receive 'in  reward  of  virtue.  |  ft'J  if  pow  or  to  a.'^sist  their  motlier  country. —  very  impatiently,  he  told  them  the  fulile  ot 
his  Itist  leave  of  his  cliildreii,  the  attcndiint  Although  it  ajijiears  that  on  this  latter  tojfic  I  li-'  | 'reparations  were  inim.‘n.<e,  tind  occu-  the  frogs  w  ho  jictitioned  .Iiqiiter  for  a  king. 


Iciiancc,  or  llic  lust  upjMMiruiicc  of  perturb-  itvi  uiid  there  is  rru.'Oii  to  believe  ibut  be  |  souus  Iiiivo  rrifup.bd  rus  u  Tioiioii,  be  'it  Ociplii*  1  luturtli  ttll?*  us^lbut  he 

tition  ;  then  offering  iij)  ii  iirtiycr  to  flic  god.s  was  the  only  jihilosoplu'r  of  ancient  Greece  j  d(  \  oted  three' ycar.-^.  He  tilso  con.'!trncted  a  tiiere  with  ti  gri'at  quantity  ot  gold  and  sii- 
tliat  tliey  would  grtnif  him  a  |iros)ieroii.'!!”|)as-  av1io.<o  ]irinci])I(  s  admitted  of  such  an  ('xju'c- ;  I'l  idg'.'  of  boats  aero.".-!  tiic  Hi;l!esi)ont,  in  or-  ver,  being  ordered  by  t  nrsiis  to  offer  a  sac- 
sage  into  tbe  invisible  world,  w  ith  jierli'Ct  fiition.  His  moral  systi'in  \',.is  in  a  bigh  de- | 'Icr  to  co.ney  bis  army  Irom  A.'i.i  to  Eurojie,  rifice  to  Ajiollo,  and  to  give  a  etiVi.siderable 
coniiiosnn' .‘^wallowed  the  pdisonons  draiiHit.  -’’fcc  jinre,  and  I’onndcd  on  tbe  surest  ba.sis. —  |  ‘lie  tir-!!  bi  i.ige  w  l.i.  li  bad  be.  n  l.tid  >m;i  to  e.K'li  inbaliitant ;  but  a  quarrel  aris- 


com|iosnn'  .“walloweil  tlie  jioisonons  nranglit. 
His  friends  around  Iiini  burst  info  tears. — 
Socrates  alone  remained  unmoved.  Me 
blamed  their  jinsillanimity ,  and  entreated 
them  to  exercisi'  a  manly  ('onstancy  wonliy 
of  tlie  friends  of  virini'.  Me  continued  wa'k- 


grcc  jinre,  anil  loimdcd  on  tlie 
[Plait's  Lliivtrsal  Bios;rapliy. 


w:;s  demo'i  h  d  hy  a  .'‘tori'i,  lie  not  only  i.i.in- 1  iug  between  liim  and  the  Deipliians.  lie  sent 
if  sted  Iiis  cbildi.-^h  ri.gc  hv  or-!.  riag:>C0  l;>Ii- !  hack  tlie  money  to  Gia'sns  ;  for  lie  thought 


of  the  f  riends  otMrIni'.  I  le  continued  wa'k-  I.YCLRors,  the  eel  -hn.:  .1  legislator  oi  .n  uim  i-iun  i  .11.  o  .i  .n-  .  ....  . — 

ing  till  the  chilling  o))t  ration  of  the  hemlock  Pjiarta.  siqijiosed  to  ha\e  h:  n  j:orn  alioiit  ing  those  to  whom  tlic  coiinuci  oi  tlie  work  au.in  of  saciiU'ge  agamstlmn,an<lj)retend- 
ohliged him  to  lie  (low n  upon  his  lied.  .After  the  year  15.  C.  w;is  son  of  Enriicts,  l;ing  htnl  !.  ,  11  commiui'd.  Tlie  numb.  r  ot  s.a  ingtlicvliadconvictedlinn,tlirew  himhead- 
ri'niaiiiing  for  tl  short  time  silent,  ho  reejnested  of  that  countrv,  and  lirotln  r  to  Poivdectns.  .'Uid  band  forci's  wlncli  lie  I'iiqiioyed  in  this  long  from  ti  lotk.  r  or  this  cruelty  and  in- 
Crito,  jiroiiahly  to  refute  a  ealumnv  w  hicli  lie  might  liave  succeeded  to  the  throne  liitn-  exjieditioii  is  sttid  to  have  amounted  to  two  justice,  we  are  told  they  were  visited  with 
might  jirove  mjnrions  to  his  friends'after  his  self  on  the  death  of  Polvdcctn.s,  hut  knowing  millions  and  a  half,  to  w  hich  we  m.ay  add  as  lamine  ami  j.estilence  ;  and  consulting  the 
decease',  not  to  neglect  the  offering  of  a  rook  that  the  deceased  king’s  widow  wtus  pregnant,  many  mori'  tittendants.  AVhen  he  ascended  or.n'le,  tliey  received  lor  .answer,  that  the 
which  he  had  vowed  to  Axseulajiins;  tlu'ii,  he  pnhiiciv  deelan'd  that  he  w  ould  now  liold  a  high  tow  er  at  Ahvdo.s,  and  took  a  view  of  gods  designed  tins  as  a  punishment  for  their 
covering  himself  with  his  cloak,  he  expired,  the  crow il  in  trust  lor  the  child,  jirovided  it  the  immense  nimilM  r  that  (^overtd  the  sea  fri'afinent  of  Axsoj*.  They  endeavored  t<> 
Sucli  was  the  fato  of  the  virtuous  Socrates !  sliould  prove  a  son.  The  (|upeii,  ainbitiou.<  and  surrouiuliii^  plain,  his  pride  and  triiiinpli  make  an  atonement  by  raising  a  pyramid 
A  .stoi’y,  says  Cicero,  which  I  never  ifad  of  retaining  her  jilacc  and  dignity,  jirojiosed  said^tci  have  given  way  to  teal's,  when  to  Ins  honor.  [/6ia. 
without  teare.  The  friends  and  diseijiles  of  to  marry  Lyenrgns,  and  destroy  the  infant  the  reflection  oeenrred,  that  the  brevity  ot  ■ 

fliisillustrioiisteaeher  of  wisdom  wen' deejily  la'fore  its  birth.  Lyenrgns  took  tiK'tisnres  to  hnnian  life  was  such  as  not  to  allow  one  of  ^  ^  ”  *  *  ’  .  _ 

afflicted  hy  his  death,  and  attended  his  funeral  jirevent  the  eomjiletion  of  her  wicked  jiro-  this  countless  host  to  survive  the  lapse  of  1(W  X.WTitrs,  n^jdiilosoplier  of  .-.amos,  called 
with  every  expres.sion  of  grief  Ajijire-  jiosals;  she  wa.s,  in  di.’e  tinu;,  delivered  of  a  veacs.  AA  ithoiit  di'tailing  the  e\ cuts  ot  this  liy  others  laumon,  who  purchased  vEsop, 
hiensive,  however,  for  their  own  safety,  they  son,  which  lieing  brought  to  him,  ns  he  was  di.stistrous  exjiedition,  which  are  the  proper  tlie  fabulist  for  his  wit,  and  afterwards  gave 
soon  afterwords  privately  withdrew  from  the  sitting  at  the  tables  with  the  magistrates,  he  subjects  of  history,  we  shall  merely  meution  him  his  liberty.  [Ibid. 


I  s  to  i).'  ini!: 'ted  on  tlie  sea,  .".iid  a  jiair  01 
i  i'  trers  to  be  thrown  into  i',  hut  'W  il  hi.- 
.1  Ic'gis’iitor  of  I  iyram.R-al  and  cruel  dL-nosii  iii.  In  L.!i:':id- 


tlios!'  for  wlioni  the  jirince  designed  it,  had 
n  ndered  tlicms  Ives  unworthy  of  it.  The 
:..Iiiibitaiits  of  Deljihi  contrived  an  acens- 
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I  VOLCANOES. 

AFRICAN  I  S  I  A  .V  I)  S  . 

Thk  continent  of  A(Vi  ja  uppeHrs,  fur  as 
■we  are  H<'(jijainte<l  witii  it,  to  liave  been  liui 
little  atllirteil  witli  vulcanic  visiiations  at  any 
time.  Hut  it.s  ilifl'ercnt  gronpes  ot'  islands 
exliibit  strong  and  striking  marks  of  this  ter- 
fdile  scourge,  Tliese  are  chieliy  to  lie  tra¬ 
ced  in  llelena,  among  the  Cape  Verd  ami 
J'ortniiaie  lsl«nd.s,  or  Canaries,  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Honrbon  or  Kennion. 

.Sh  Hrloia. — liesides  the  volcanoes  whicli 
are  sidl  burning,  there  are  iimnnierable 
inoantuins  winch  hear  evident  marks  of  fire 
that  is  now  extinct,  and  has  been  so  from  the 
tune  of  the  earliest  traditions  :  among  these 
is  the  isolated  rock  of  St.  Helena,  where  the 
inerpialities  of  surface  ar«*  manife.‘=tly  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  sinking  of  the  earth  ;  fur  the  op¬ 
posite  ridges,  though  always  separated  liy 
deep,  and  sometimes  by  broad  valleys,  are 
exactly  similar,  laith  In  appearance^  and  di¬ 
rection  :  and  that  the  sinking  of .  the  earth 
in  those  parts  was  caused  by  subterraneous 
fires,  is  et|ually  m.anifest  from  the  stones; 
lor  .some  of  them,  esftecially  those  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys,  are  burnt  almost  to  a 
cinder;  in  some  there  are  small  huhhies, like 
those  that  are  seen  in  glass  which  has  tieen 
urged  almost  lo  fusion  ;  and  some,  though 
at  first  sight  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
cx|»osed  to  the  action  of  great  heat,  have 
been  found,  upon  a  cIosvt  ins|iection,  to  con¬ 
tain  small  pieces  of  extraneous  bodies,  as, 
(larticidarly,  mundick,  which  have  vielded  to 
the  power  of  fire,  though  it  was  not  sufli- 
cient  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  stone 
which  contained  them. 

Cape  Verd  Islands. — This  gronji  of  islands 
ntforils  several  that  have  been  long  extinct. 
.Among  those  that  are  occasionally  active*,  the 
chief  is  to  he  found  in  the  island  of  Foitu  or 
Fuego.  This  is  situated  in  latitude  l.')°‘i(f 
north,  is  mueh  higher  than  any  of  the  rest, 
and  appears  at  sea  like  one  continued  moun¬ 
tain.  In  sailing  by  it,  no  valleys  an*  to  be 
seen,  these  only  resembling  gutters,  made  liy 
torrents  of  rain  running  down  the  mountain  : 
lint  when  a  person  is  on  shore,  near  one  of 
these  seeming  gutters,  he  finds  that  they  are 
deep  valleys  bounded  liy  lofty  mountains. 

fill  the  top  is  a  volcano,  which  may  be 
seen  at  a  great  distance  at  sea.  It  sometimes 
casts  forth  fragments  of  rock,  of  an  amaz¬ 
ing  size,  to  a  vast  height,  with  a  noise  like 
that  of  the  loudest  thunder;  and  sometimes 
torrents  of  flaming  brimstone  pour  from  the 
peak,  like  the  rushing  of  water  down  a  steep 
mountain  :  after  w  Inch  the  inhabitants  can 
gather  what  quantities  of’  that  mineral  stih- 
stunce  they  please,  it  is  not  unlike  common 
brimstone,  but  is  of  a  much  brighter  color, 
;md  being  burnt,  gives  a  clearer  flame.  At 
other  times,  the  voh  ano  casts  forth  such  an 
amazing  (piantity  of  ashes,  that  the  adjacent 
]iarts  are  covered,  and  manv  goals  smother- 
etl. 

Canary  Islands. — The  prii;ci|.ai  volcanoes 
liHonging  to  this  group  <*1'  islands  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Lancerota,  Fuertaventura,  I'al- 
nia,  and  I’enerifle. 

In  Lancerota  and  Fuertavt'iitnra are  many 
hills  that  vv<‘re  formerlv  volcanoes,  the  tops 
of  which  are  of  a  small  circumference,  and 
are  hollow  fora  little  way  downward  ;  the 
edges  of  the  tops  liemg  usually  narrow  and 
sharp,  and  on  the  outside  is  generally  seen 
a  great  deal  of  hlai  k  dust,  and  burnt  stone, 
like  pumice-stone,  only  darker  and  more 
pondentus,  \o  eruptions  have  been  known 
to  hap|>en  for  si  veral  ages,  except  one  at 
J.ancerota,  which,  about  sixty  years  ago, 
broke  out  on  the  south-west  part  of  the  isl¬ 
and,  throwing  out  such  an  itmnense  •pian¬ 
tity  iif  ashes  and  huge  stones,  and  with  so 
dremdful  a  noise,  that  many  of  the  iidiabit- 
ants,  leaving  their  hous*‘s,  fbnl  to  Fuertaven- 
tura;  but  some  time  after,  finding  that  those 
who  ventured  to  st.iy  had  received  no  hurt, 
they  took  courage,  and  returned,  'I’Ins  vol¬ 
cano  was  near  the  sea,  in  a  jilace  remote 
from  any  hahitiition.  At  a  small  distanct; 
from  it,  a  pilltir  of  smoke  issued  from  the 
s<*a,  and  afn'rwardsa  small  pyrarnidical  lock 
arose,  which  still  continues.  I'hisrock  was 
joined  to  the  island  by  the  matter  thrown 
out  id’  the  volcano.  'I’he  noiseof  the  «“rnp- 
tion  was  so  loud,  that  it  was  heard  at  Teii- 
eriffe,  although  at  the  disiaru’e  ot  forty 
leagues,  which  was  protiably  occasioni'd  hv 
the  wind  generally  blow  ing  from  Lancerota 
toward  that  islaml. 

I’alma  is  a  high  and  spacious  mountain, 
steep  on  all  sides.  It  is  called  La  Caldera. 
Ihe  Caiddron,  from  a  hfdlow  like  that  on  the 
I’eak  of  Teneritf**.  The  summit  is  about 
two  leagues  in  cin  umference,  from  which, 
on  the  inside,  the  Cauldron  de.scends  gnidu- 
ally  to  the  liottom,  which  is  a  space  of 
about  thirty  acres.  On  the  declivity  of  the 
inside  spring  several  rivulets,  which,  joining 
together  at  the  bottom,  issue  in  one  stream 
through  a  passage  to  the  outside  of  the 


mountain,  from  which  this  brook  <lescends» 
and  having  run  some  distance,  turns  two  su¬ 
gar-mills.  'J'he  water  fif  this  stream  is  un¬ 
wholesome,  OH  account  of  its  mixing  with 
other  water  of  a  pernicious  quality  in  the 
Cauldron,  all  the  inside  of  which  uhounds 
with  herbage,  an<l  is  covere«l  with  paim.s, 
|iitch-|iine,  laurel,  lignum-rhodium,  and  rut- 
amas,  which  last  have  in  this  island  a  yellow 
bark,  and  grow  to  the  size  of  large  lr«!es, 
but  in  the  others  they  are  only  shrubs.  'J  he 
[leople  here  take  great  care  not  to  let  the  he- 
goais  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  ratama,  as 
they  imagine  those  leav«!S  breed  a  stone  in 
ihe  bladder,  which  kills  the  [animal. — [Gal- 
lery  of  A'alure  and  jirt. 

P  O  R  C  E  I.  A  1  JV  M  A  X  U  F  A  C  T  o  R  Y  . 

I  visited  some  potteries  in  Worcester, 
where  most  beautiful  porcelain  is  made,  al¬ 
most  rivalling,  in  the  |iure  white  deliiMte 
texture  of  the  materials,  us  well  as  in  the 
richness  of  the  painting,  the  porcelain  of 
I'runce.  Having  been  conducted  with  much 
civility  through  the  various  departments  of 
the  works,  from  the  pulverization  of  the 
leldspar  and  the  kneading  of  the  clay,  to  the 
pfickingof  the  finished  ware,  all  of  the  sev- 
ertil  processes  were  explained  successively 
to  me. 

l*or(;elain  vases  and  ut(‘nsils,  of  the  most 
delicate  |)r«q)oi  lions,  are  first  rudely  formed 
upon  till  oialinary  potter's  wheel,  like  com¬ 
mon  earthen  ware,  and  are  then  drieil. 
These  roughly  fashioned  vessels  of  dried 
clay  are  then  put  into  a  turning  lathe,  and 
pared  down  to  'he  tlesired  form  by  means  of 
it  chi.sel,  as  in  ihe  proc«‘ssof  turning  wooden 
bowls.  'I'his  plan  is  pursued  in  making  tea 
cups  and  saucers,  plali's  and  all  the  sorts  of 
ware  of  a  circular  fiirin  ;  hut  for  impressing 
up<;n  the  plastic  clay  stpiare,  oval  and  otluir 
irregular  forms  with  raised  bonlers  or  fig- 
iiTes,  moulds  are  employed,  into  which  the 
cliiy  is  forcibly  thrust.  .After  the  labor  ol 
turning  or  moulding  the  clay  is  completeil, 
the  fragile  newly  formed  vessels  are  careful¬ 
ly  placed  in  the  kiln,  where  they  are  expos- 
•;d  t«>  the  action  of  the  fire  until  they  liecome 
partially  baked  and  htirdened.  In  this  state 
the  pieces  are  called  biscuit.  The  degn'os 
•d' beat  in  these  kilns  are  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  Py  rometer,  an  instrument  invent¬ 
ed  by  W  edgevvood,  the  gn'at  author  of  the 
improvements  in  this  branch  of  manufactuie 
in  Fngland.  'I'he  principle  upon  which 
these  Pyrometers  are  found  to  designate 
extreme  degrees  of  lu*at,  which  would  melt 
the  glass  •>!’  common  thermometers,  is  the 
well  known  contractihiiity  of  clay  ;  this  ma- 
lerial  shrinking  in  bulk  cpiite  regularly,  by 
•exposure  to  intense  heat.  I'lie  contraction 
ol'the  pieces  ol’clay  jua-pared  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  aft»*r  being  •‘Xposeii  to  great  h«*at,  is 
asc»“rtained  tiy  slipping  them  between  two 
straight  pi«*ces  id’  brass  fixed  upon  a  plate, 
having  two  ol'the  •■nds  near*‘rto  each  other 
than  the  o[qtosiie  extremities.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  heat  becomes  more  intense,  the 
contraction  of  the  clay  becomes  more  evi¬ 
dent  from  their  sliding  further  in  between 
the  converging  sides  (d'  tin*  brass  gauge, 
which  is  marked  with  the  suitable  scale  id' 
degrees  to  indicate  the  heat  to  which  the 
••lay  has  bi>«  n  exposed. 

■After  the  wan*  has  lK*en  partially’  baked, 
it  becomes  sononnis,  and  is  in  a  prop^*r  stat^* 
to  receive  the  appli^'ation  of  the  |)aiiit  hi  nsh. 
The  operation  of  painting  is  a  wan  k  reipiir- 
ing  great  skill  ainl  nicety.  Alany  female  ar¬ 
tists  are  h•*re  seated  at  the  tables,  applying 
with  their  brushes  variinis  mineral  pn’paru- 
tions  to  produce  the  desired  colors.  The.«e 
mineral  •••nnpinimis  have  not,  when  original¬ 
ly  npplieil,  tin,*  tints  of  color  which  tln*y 
finally  assume  afti*r  Inniig  exposeil  tiithe.xc- 
tiim  of  fire.  The  ciilors  are  mati*rially 
••hanged  iluring  the  burning,  as  the  •••dor  of 
••orninon  hri^^ks  is  altere^l  liy  the  lire  to  a 
bright  red,  The.se  ••om|iounds,  to  pnidiice 
the  ••olors,  it  may  vva‘11  be  supp^is^'^l,  must  be 
such  as  b••th  to  ac^piire  the  •lesin^d  sliaile 
by  the  Jipplicati^tn  ol'heat,  ainl  als^)  to  resist 
its  intense  action  in  the  kilns,  where  the 
ware  is  a  secoml  time  expnse^l  tobesemi- 
vitrifie^l  on  its  surface,  or  glaze^l.  In  this 
process,  great  can*  is  reipiire^l  to  regulate 
the  heat  by  tin*  Pyrometer;  otherwise  the 
winile  mass  of  ware  may  become  partially 
melttnl  or  dt*stn'ye^l.  .As  you  stand  by  the 
si^le  •)!'  the  p**rs^ms  •mgaged  in  painting 
lainiscapes  and  figun's  on  the  porcelain  bis¬ 
cuit,  you  can  s(*e  nopirtun*  ••r  shade  that,  in 
tin!  varied  bin's  and  bleiide^l  c^'lors,  r»*s^*m- 
hles  the  same  patterns  or  desiga.s  after  be¬ 
ing  withdrawn  from  the  kiln.  The  porce¬ 
lain  pairit^'r  ii  iist  n^)t  only  p^issess  the  <irili- 
nary  skill  (d’a  limin*r,  but  must  also  have  a 
kn^'vvh'dge  of  the  efli'ct  of  fire  on  his  col¬ 
ours  ;  which  he  applies,  with  a  prescience 
of  what  they  will  become,  without  refen*uce 
to  tiie  pres^'nt  shades  which  they  produce. 

•A  sort  of  gray  compouinl  finally  |iro^luces  a 
yelbvv  or  orange,  and  a  brown  mixture 


y'ehls  at  last  a  deep  violet  and  purple,  Co- 
Imlt,  which  produces  a  beautiful  lihie,  is  a 
costly  metallic  oxide  the  price  being  here 
si.x  or  eight  •iollarsa  poumi.  The  oxides  of 
gold,  silver,  antimony,  copper,  and  iron,  are 
all  severally  employeii.  The  gold  for  gihl- 
ing  the  ware  is  applied  in  the  pulverised 
state,  having  atlark  earthy  appearance  until 
the  heat  revives  the  metallic  lustre.  The 
fire  has  apparently  a  magical  efi'ect,  causing 
the  brightest  colours  to  appear  vvher<!  the 
most  fudeil  daubs  of  incongruous  colors  are 
applied. 

The  finest  paintings  arc  here  executed  by 
females,  some  of  whom,  it  was  stated  to  me 
receive  very  considerable  prices  for  the 
exertion  of  their  skill  and  taste. 

'J'he  moile  of  printing  the  irregular  nn- 
yieliling  surfaces  of  earthern  ware  is  both 
sim|de  and  ingeniou.s.  'J'he  landscafies  ami 
•ither  patterns  of  various  sorts  are  first 
engraveil  iqion  •••ipper  plate.-^,  in  the  usual 
way;  but  an  adhesive  visi;id  fluid  is  useil 
instead  of  the  ink.  'I'liis  gummy  snhstaiice 
is  rubbed  into  the  chanm*ls  or  lines  fiirroweil 
by  the  grav  ing  toid  in  the  copper  plate,  the 
smooth  surface  of  which  is  then  wipeil  dry. 
\\  hen  paper  is  ajiplieil  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  and  both  are  passed  between  rollers, 
to  make  the  contact  as  perfect  as  fuissible, 
the  spongy  texture  of  the  (laper  sinks  into 
the  lines  of  the  copjier,  ami  absorbs  I’rom 
these  cav  itii's  all  ihi!  glutinous  fliiiil,  vvhii'h 
remains  in  them,  after  the  plain  polisheil 
surface  ol'the  copper  plate  has  been  vvipeil 
clean.  'J'he  paper,  thus  impressed  with  a 
glutinous  substanci!,  is  applied  by  the  palm 

•  •f  the  hand  to  the  rounded  or  coiu'ave  sides 
of  the  v)5are,  to  which,  from  its  pliability,  it 
readily  »ts  it.self, as  to  a  plain  flat  surfaci*. 
'I’he  line'^of  this  ghitinons  substam*e  art* 

ab. siirbeil  froni  the  pa|)er  by  the  dry  baked 
clay.  In  t^is  state,  the  ware  is  preparetl  to 
receive  eoloring  snhslanct's,  which  are  first 
retiuced  to  a  •by  powder,  ami  an:  then  sprin- 
kletl  or  sifteil  •>verthe  ware.  Wlu  rever  the 
glmint'iis  matter  has  been  applietl  upon  the 
sides  of  the  baked  clay,  these  light  impal¬ 
pable  powders  will  adhere,  and  when  sub¬ 
sequently  exposed  to  the  lu'at  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  they  will  penetrate  intti  the  pores  of 
the  wares,  wherein  it  is  coveretl  with  the 
vitrified  glazing.  For  common  bine  printed 
ware  the  workmen  use  the  cobalt,  grotiml 
and  prepared  like  common  printer’s  ink,  ami 
it  is  applietl  like  that  ink  immediately  to  the 
engravetl  ct»pp«*r  plate,  insteatl  of  the  glu¬ 
tinous  substance  above  mentionetl.  A  fair 
impression  of  the  cobalt  ink  is  struck  ofl 
u|»tm  thin  paper.  \\  hilst  frt'shly  covcrt'tl 
with  the  iimlrietl  lines  of  the  ink,  this  paper 
is  applit'tl  to  the  tlry  wan*,  which  naiiilv 
imbibes  it,  after  which  tin*  paper  is  rubbed 

•  df,  leaving  the  picture  distinct  iiptm  tin* 
surfin'^!  of  tin;  wan*.  'I'hus  an*  muhiprn-d 

•  xpeditioiisl) , the  sket^*ln*s  •)!•  •lesigns,  w hit'll 
bei'orc  the  iiiventitm  •>!'  this  pnitre.ss  r•*•plir- 
•■•l  inin  h  expense,  and  labored  skill  of  the 
pencil.* 

*'riic  aiannrnrliirc  of  porcelain  lias  been  comnicn- 
<•<■(1  in  iIk;  railed  Slates,  where  llie  lexinre  of  ihe 
wares  pro<!ueed  have  been  ;ihno>l  nnrivniled  loreoin- 
paclness,  and  for  a  |)earl-like  del  e.iev,  tin*  nialerads 
being  lininil  in  abundance  in  llje  I  'lnt^d  .‘Slates  of  llie 
best  (|nahly.  Skil'ul  artists  are  vet  wanting  to  ('tn- 
bellisli.  bv  lasleliil  designs,  tlie  beanlilul  vases  and 
niensils  w  hich  are  reaihl}'  produced  by  the  laborers 
employed.— 7'r«c7(C«/ 7  (wcii/. 

T  H  E  H  II  o  sr  E  T  E  R  , 

.Ax  instrument  for  measuring  heat,  foiinfl- 
cd  •m  tin;  prim*iple,  that  the  exptmsions  of 

m. itler  are  propiuliontti  to  tin*  augnientatiims 
•)f  temperature.  A  comm^m  therminneter, 
therefore,  is  merely  a  vessel  in  wlfn'h  very 
minute  expansions  ttf  men*ury  may  be  ren- 
•len*il  jierceptibh* ;  ami,  by  certain  rules  of 
grinluation,  be  cimipan-il  with  ex|tansions 
mtule  on  the  same  lii|uid,  liy  other  observers. 

.Air  is  the  most  expansilde  fluid,  but  it  does 
not  rt'ci'ive  nor  part  with  its  heat  so  quickly 
asmi'icury.  Alctihol  •loesnotexpaml  imn-h 
by  heat.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  iloes  not 
bear  a  miicli.greati'r  heat  than  175°  ttf  Fah¬ 
renheit;  but  vvhe'i  highly  reclifieil  it  can 
bi  ar  a  greater  degree  «>f  cold  than  any  otlu'r 
fnpior  hitherto  employed  as  a  measure  iif 
teiiqieraturt*.  .At  Hudson’s  Hay,  Air.  .Alac- 
iiah,  by  a  mixture  of  vitriolic  aciil  and  snow, 
made  it  to  ilesceml  to  below  0  of  Fah¬ 
renheit.  There  is  an  inconvenience,  how¬ 
ever,  attemling  the  n.se  of  this  litpior ;  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  it  always  of  the  .same  ile- 
gn*e  of  strength.  .As  tt>  oil,  its  •*xpansion 
isabout  I5timesgreaterthan  that  of  alcolml ; 
it  susttiins  a  heat  of  (>00°,  anil  its  freezing 
point  is  so  low  that  it  has  not  been  •h*term- 
inetl  ;  but  its  viscosity  remlers  it  useless. 

Alerciiry  is  far  superior  to  alcohol  and  oil, 
and  is  much  more  manageable  than  air. — 

1.  .As  fiir  as  the  experiments  aln'iuly  made 
can  *letermine,  it  is  of  all  the  fluids  hitherto 
emi'loyed  in  the  construction  of  thermom¬ 
eters,  that  which  measures  most  exactly 
equal  differences  of  heat  by  equal  differences 


of  its  bulk:  its  dilatations  are,  in  feet,  verjf 
nearly  proportional  to  the  augmentations* 
of  heat  applietl  to  it.  2.  Of  all  liquids  it  is 
the  most  easily  freed  from  air.  3.  It  is  fit¬ 
ted  to  measure  high  degrees  of  beat  and- 
cohl.  It  sustains  a  heat  of  600°  of  F’uhren- 
heit’s  scale,  and  does  not  congeal  till  it  falls 
39  or  40  tlegrees  below  0.  4.  It  is  the  most 
sensible  of  any  fluid  to  heat  anti  cold,  even 
air  not  excepted.  Count  Rnmford  found,. 
that  mercury  was  heated  from  the  freezing 
to  the  boiling  point  in  58 secomis,  w  hile  water 
took  2  minutes  13  seconds,  and  common  air 
10  minutes  anti  17  seconds.  5.  Mercury  is 
a  homogeneous  fluid,  and  every  portion  of  it 
is  equally  tiilated  or  contracted  by  equal  va¬ 
riations  of  heat.  Any  one  thermometer, 
made  of  pure  mercury,  is  ceeteris  paribus^ 
possessed  of  the  same  properties  w  ith  every 
•  Ither  thermometer  made  tif  pure  mercury. 
Its  power  of  expatision  is  intlee«l  about  six 
times  less  thati  that  of  spirit  of  wine,  but  it 
is  great  enough  to  answer  mtist  of  the  pnr- 
fmses  for  which  a  thermometer  is  wanted. 
'I’he  fixetl  points,  which  are  now  tiniversally 
ch^isen  for  adjusting  therm^imeterstoascale, 
an^l  to  one  another,  are  the  bfiiling  and  freez¬ 
ing  water  points.  In  ortler  to  ••nsure  uni¬ 
formity,  ih^'ieftire,  in  the  con.strtiction  of 
theruuimeters,  it  is  now  tigreetl,  that  the  bulb 
•if  the  tube  he  plunged  in  the  water  when 
it  boils  violently,  the  harometer  stanilitig  at 
.‘10  Fngli.<h  iiH'lies,  ami  the  tempe  rature  of 
the  it  1 1  nos  p  he  re.  55  degrees. —  [.Mitchell's  En- 
cyclopo'dia. 


Barometer, 

•A  jihilosophical  instrument  for  measuring 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  'I’he  banim- 
eter  may  he  saitl  m  be  the  inventiem  of  Tor- 
rie*elli,  who,  observing  that  a  column  of 
wan*r  <if  about  .TI  feet  was  equal  in  weight 
te)  one  of  air  of  the  same  base,  concimleel 
that  a  column  ol'  mercury  of  only  29  1-2 
inches  wtiuKI  be  s^i  ttio,  such  a  c^ilumn  of 
mercury  lM;irig  etpial  in  weight  to  JI3  feet  of 
W!it«'r. 

'I’he  common  barometer  is  a  glass  tube 
about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
ami  it.s  U  ngth  at  least  thirty-one  inches. — 
This  tiibe  is  filled  with  mercury  s^i  as  not  tt) 
have  any  air  over  it,  the  maker  placing  his 
finger  on  the  end,  immerses  it  in  a  bason  of 
quicksilver,  ami  tlu*n  taktts  his  finger  away. 
'I’h^*  quicksilver  in  the  tube  by  its  own 
weightendeavtirstodescen^l  into  the  bason: 
but  the  •'xtcriial  air  pressing  on  the  surliu  e 
of  the  •piicksilver  in  the  bas^in  witlmut,  ar^l 
no  air  being  in  the  tiihc  at  top,  the  quicksil¬ 
ver  will  ctintinne  in  the  tube,  being  rais^*tl 
by  air  tin  tin*  snrf;n-e  in  the  htison  ln‘low, 
'I’he  nsutil  range  ol'  the  bar^inn*ter  in  this 
country  is  from  twe  nty-eight  tei  thirty-one 
im*hes;  vv h•*n  the  air  is  pure  and  In'iivy,  it 
rtiises  tin*  mercurv  to  in'itrly  thirty-eme,  and 
when  light  ami  full  of  vapors,  it  ftdls  to 
nearly  twenty-eight.  In  fine,  dry  weather 
the  air  is  remlereel  pure*,  free  from  till  light 
viipett  V, and  is  •••inse  epiently  extremely  heavy, 
so  that  it  pri’ssos  iq)  the  ejuie'ksilver.  In 
most  rtiiny  wcalheT  tin;  atmosphere  being 
••h:ug«*el  with  vapeus,  ••leiuels,  anel  fi'gs,  the 
Jtir  is  tlie  ii  se*nsibly  lighu  r,  tind  jire'sse's  upon 
the  qtiie'ksilve  r  with  less  fe)r«*e*.  When  high 
winds  hh)vv,  the*  atine)spln-re;  is  light,  ami  the 
•iuieksilv«*r  ge*nerally  is  le*vv,  anel  it  ri.ses 
higher  in  ce>!(l  we*ather  than  in  warm. 
During  frei.st,  the  iiir  is  purest  anel  heaviest, 
anel  the  baretmett'r  rises  to  its  highest  points. 
'I’his  instrument  is  also  service;able  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  height  of  mountains.  In  ascentl- 
ing  meumtains,  quicksilver  is  found  to  sink 
aheint  a  te*nth  of  an  inch  in  ninety  feet  ;  so 
thiit  if  the  e]uicksilve*r  fall  an  inch,  we  have; 
asceneled  near  nine;  hnnelreel  feet;  lint  this 
is  subject  to  variatiems,  from  change  eif  lem- 
pera'ure  anel  either  causes,  which  remler 
various  ceirre*ctieins  nece's.sttry.  The  gen- 
•  rfil  methoel,  however,  of  eletermining  alti- 
tueles  by  the  bareimete*r  anel  theriiiometer  is 
extremely  useful  ami  convenient ;  attel  in- 
genieius  rules  are  given  by  Dr.  Hutton,  Dr. 
(Jregorv,  Sir  Henry  F.nglefield,  and  others 
lo  facilitate  the  computation. —  [Ibid. 

Pyrometer. 

The  most  celehrafeel  instrument  for  mea- 
stiring  high  temperatures  is  that  inventeel 
by  the  late  Mr.  Weelgewood,  fonneled  on  the 
principle,  that  clay  progressively  contracts 
in  its  elimensions,  ns  it  is  progressively 
exfioseel  to  higher  elegrees  of  heat.  He 
feirmeel  his  white  porcelain  clay  into  small 
e  yiinelrical  pieces,  in  a  inonld.  which  when 
the*y  were  bakeel  in  a  didl  red  heat,  just 
fitteel  into  the  ojiening  of  two  brass  bars, 
fi.xeel  to  a  brass  plate,  so  as  to  form  a  taper¬ 
ing  space  between  them.  This  space  is 
graduated  ;  anel  the  farther  the  pyrometic 
clay  gauge  can  enter,  the  greater  heat  iloes 
it  indicate.  The  two  converging  rules  are 
placed  at  a  distance  of  0.5  of  an  inch  at  thfr 
commencement  of  the  scale,  and  of  OM  ak 
h  e  end. — [Ibid. 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 
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Hydrometer. 

Tlie  names  aerevmeter,  hydromtler,  gravi¬ 
meter,  have  been  iniliscriniinately  applied 
to  those  instruments  wliich  are  employed  tor 
determining  the  speciric  gravities  of  spiritu¬ 
ous  li(|uors  and  other  fluids. 

The  best  method  of  weighing  equal 
quantities  of  corrosive  volatile  fluids,  to 
determine  their  specific  gravities,  appears  to 
consist  in  enclosing  them  in  a  bottle  with  a 
conical  stopper,  in  the  side  of  which  stopper 
a  fine  mark  is  cut  with  a  file.  The  fluid 
being  poured  into  the  bottle,  it  is  easy  to 
put  in  the  stopper,  because  the  redundant 
fluid  esca|)es  through  the  notch,  or  mark, 
and  may  be  carefully  wi[)ed  off.  lapial 
bulks  of  water,  and  other  fluids,  arc  by  this 
means  weighed  to  a  greater  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  as  equal  as  possible,  liy  avoiding  any 
contact  oi'the  bottle  with  the  hand  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  bottle  itself  shews  witii  much 
precision,  by  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  liipiid  in 
the  notch  of  the  sto|iper,  whether  any  such 
change  have  taken  place. 

The  hydrometer  of  Fahrenheit  consists  of 
a  hollow  ball,  with  a  counterpoise  nelow, 
and  a  very  slender  stem  above,  terminating 
in  a  small  dish.  'J’he  middle,  or  half  lengiii 
of  the  stem,  is  distinguished  by  a  fine  line 
across.  In  this  instrument  every  divisitJii  of 
the  stem  is  rejected,  and  it  is  immersed  in 
all  experiments  to  the  midille  of  the  stem, 
by  |»lacing  pro|)er  weights  in  the  little  dish 
above.  Then,  as  the  jiart  immersed  is  con¬ 
stantly  of  the  .same  magnitude,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer  is  know  n, 
this  last  weight  added  to  the  weights  in  the 
dish,  will  be  eipial  to  the  weight  of  fluid 
tlisplaced  by  the  instrument,  as  all  writers 
on  hydrostatics  prove.  And  accordingly, 
the  .s|i.  gravities  for  the  common  form  of  the 
tables  will  be  had  by  the  proportion  : 

As  the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer  ami 
its  load,  when  adjusted  in  distilled  water, 

Is  to  the  number  1000,  &.c. 

So  in  the  whole  weight  when  adjusted  in 
any  other  fluid. 

To  the  number  expres-sing  its  specific 
gravity. 

'i'bere  are  various  kinds  of  hyd  •orneters 
in  use,  but  that  of  Sikt's  appears  to  be  the 
most  generally  approved,  since  it  is  tmiver- 
sally  used  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
in  both  kingdoms. —  [Ibid. 

ABUSES. 

MORAL  K  A  C  C  I.  T  I  l;  S  . 

WiiAT  are  our  moral  powers  ?  For  w  hat 
were  they  made,  ami  how  are  they  used  — 
Is  not  moral  power  the  |iowerto  do  right  or 
wrong,  according  to  the  choice  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual?  Is  it  not  that  [lower  which,  more 
than  any  thing  or  every  thing  else,  distin¬ 
guishes  the  man  from  the  brute  ?  The  brute 
has  some  intellect,  and  some  feeling  or  af¬ 
fection,  in  many  instances  very  strong  affec¬ 
tions.  Many  of  the  inferior  animals  not  only 
liave  the  external  senses  tnore  exquisite  than 
men  ;  they  cannot  only  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  I 
and  feel  with  more  nice  perceptions  than 
any  of  the  human  race,  but  their  memories 
are  stronger,  they  have  fear,  anger,  love,  ha¬ 
tred,  ambition,  or  love  of  power,  and  are 
capable  of  mucb  improvement,  lint  a  mor¬ 
al  sense,  a  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
they  have  not.  As  they  have  not  the  [lower 
of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong, 
they  have  no  power  to  pursue  the  one,  or 
avoid  the  other. 

Moral  [lerception  is  distinct  from  moral 
power.  A  person  may  perceive  the  right, 
and  do  the  wrong;  but  though  moiv.l  [ler- 
ception  may  exist  w  itbout  moral  power,  mo¬ 
ral  [lower  cannot  exist  without  moral  [ler- 
ce[ition.  Whatever  a  [lerson  may  do  with¬ 
out  [lerceiviug  it  to  be  right  or  wrong,  has 
no  moral  character.  It  deserves  tieither 
[iraise  nor  blame ;  it  is  neither  moral  nor  im¬ 
moral.  An  involuntary  act,  whether  it  arise 
from  an  amiable  or  unamiable  dis[iositioii, 
deserves  neither  [iraise  nor  censure.  A  dis¬ 
position  naturally  amiable,  kind,atfectionnte, 
is  indeed  beautiful;  so  is  a  rose  beautifui, 
but  it  is  not  moral  nor  immoral. 

It  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral  for  a  moth¬ 
er  to  love  her  child,  but  it  is  immoral  for  a 
mother  not  to  love  or  to  neglect  her  child. — 
If  natural  aflection  inqilies  moral  character, 
then  tlie  cow,  the  sheep,  the  swine,  the  ti¬ 
ger,  and  the  lion,  are  moral — for  they  have 
natural  or  [larental  Jiflection,  and  frequently 
in  a  great  degree. 

Though  the  exercise  of  natural  affection 
implies  no  [iraise,  the  violation  of  that  af¬ 
fection,  in  a  rational  being,  im[ilies  blame. — 
It  im[ilies  blame,  because  our  reason,  acting 
in  the  form  of  moral  perception,  teaches  us 
it  is  wrong. 

jVIoral  sense,  or  the  faculty  by  which  we 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  is  not 
only  possessed  by  the  human  race,  but  it 
shows  itself  at  an  early  age.  Children  of 


three  years  old  frequently  have  it ;  and  at 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  they  possess  it,  or 
may  possess  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  Like 
all  other  faculties,  it  is  ca[iable  of  ra[iid  and 
indefinite  cultivation.  The  moral  [ler- 
ceptions  may  constantly  become  more  nice 
and  int'ullilile,and  the  moral  [lower  stronger 
by  [iro[ier  cultivation  and  [iro[ier  use.  But 
by  the  abuse  of  this  faculty,  tlie  moral  [ler- 
ception  may  become  blunt  or  obtuse,  and 
the  moral  [lower  weak,  or  entirely  destroyed 
ami  obliterated. 

Such  is  unfortunately  the  fact.  We  abuse 
every  thing,  but  ourselves  most.  We  abuse 
all  our  laculties.  (Jtir  [ihysical  nature  is 
weakened  or  tiestroyed  by  abuse.  We 
bring  iqion  ourselves  sickiies.>i,  disease,  and 
deaib.  Our  intellectual  nature  is  also  war|)- 
ed,  blunted,  and  sometimes  destroyed,  by 
abu.se.  Our  social  faculties,  aiso,  so  [trorn- 
inent  and  so  beautiful  as  a  [lart  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  by  abuse,  are  sometimes  exercised  inn 
tiendlike  s[tirit. 

But  our  moral  faculties,  which  are  the 
highest,  iioble.st  gift  of  heaven,  are  also 
most  abused  ;  and,  by  abuse,  they  .scatter 
thick  around  us  misery,  ruin,  and  death.  If 
our  moral  faculties  siitier,  all  our  other  fac¬ 
ulties  must  Slitter  witii  them.  Moral  exist¬ 
ence  i.s  not  only  the  glory  of  the  universe, 
but  it  is  the  ri'giilator  of  the  universe. — 
'file  intellect  directs  the  hand,  but  the  moral 
being  directs  the  inttdiect.  If"  that  is  [ler- 
vm  ted,  the  intellect  must  be  misa[)[iripd,  and 
llie  baud  misdirected.  If  the  moral  being 
is  bliiiited,  it  is  followed  by  an  obtusenessol 
intellect.  If  the  moral  [)eri;e[)tions  are 
quick,  and  moral  [tower  active  and  strong, 
the  intellect  is  awake  and  active,  and  directs 
the  [ihysical  [lowers  to  [iriqier  measures  to 
secure  a  woi  thy  object.  Hut  under  a  [ler- 
verted  moral  sense,  the  choice  of  idijects 
must  be  wrong,  but  the  intellect  may  still  do 
Its  a|i[>ro|iriate  work,  so  far  as  to  ado[it  meas¬ 
ures  to  secure  those  objects.  The  intellect 
of  the  midnight  assassin  directs  his  hand  to 
the  [iroper  measures  for  accom|ilisliing  his 
nefarious  dectl,  no  le.s.s  than  the  intellect  of 
some  administering  ang«d  directs  him  in  his 
works  of  love  to  the  [loor  and  distresseil. 

.As  the  moral  creation  is  tlio  glory  of  the 
universt',  ami  that  for  which  every  thing  else 
was  created,  when  that  abuse  tiefeats  the 
object  for  w  hich  it  was  designed,  it  s[ireads 
de.solation,  ruin,  and  gloom  over  the  other¬ 
wise  res|iieiident  and  lia[)[iy  ilominions  of 
the  Creator.  Then,  those  afl'ectitins  design¬ 
ed  for  love,  are  changed  into  liatri'd  ;  kind¬ 
ness  is  changed  into  ill-will  ;  the  natural  de¬ 
sire  tif  excelling  degenerates  into  envy,  am¬ 
bition,  or  malice.  'I'liose  intellects  designed 
m  fit  means  to  ends  in  wtirks  of  benev¬ 
olence,  wastti  and  [lervert  their  strength  in 
every  evil  work  Those  bands  so  admirably 
fitted  for  acts  of  kindness  and  mutual  good¬ 
will,  rise  u[)  against  each  other  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  injury  or  ruin.  Those  feet  designed  to 
conduct  men  to  heaven,  take  the  road  to 
hell. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

POVERTY. 

T.\  our  last,  we  merely  referred  to  the 
[)rinci|de  in  [lolitical  ticonomy,  advanced  by 
-Malthiis,  and  recognized  by  Chalmers,  and 
some  others,  that  the  cause  of  [loverty,  or 
want,  is  an  over  [)0[iulatioii ;  or,  that  there 
are  too  many  muntlis  and  backs  for  the 
hands. 

It  is  not  our  intention  now'  to  present  a 
full  ex[»osition  of  that  [)rinci[)le,  much  less 
to  go  into  the  general  subject  of  [laiqierism 
or  want;  of  the  neces-saries  for  our  [diysical, 
intellectual,  social,  and  moral  natures.  W  e 
merely  wish  to  advance  two  facts,  as  [)roofs 
of  the  nnsoundne.ss  and  the  fallacy  of  the 
|irini'i|»le  referred  to.  The  first  fact  is,  that 
in  the  infinite  wisdom  and  overflowing  good- 
ne.ss  of  our  Creator,  human  Iwungs  are  en- 
(low'ed  with  [)ow'ers  and  surrounded  with 
materials  more  than  sutticient  to  su[)[)ly  their 
physical  wants  in  the  ruilest  state  of  society, 
or  untler  the  most  im|)erfect  state  of  the  arts. 
Though  no  one  will  [)robably  deny  ordoidit 
this  general  fact,  in  [iroof  of  the  very  great 
sur|»lus  of  time  after  the  [)bysical  wants  are 
.su[)[)lied,  the  many  thnns.-inds  and  millions 
of  years  and  lives  w  hi  di  have  been  s[)ent  in 
war,  or  Fgy[»tian  [»yramids  and  similar  ob¬ 
jects,  inay  be  mentioned.  History  furnishes 
facts  without  nund)er,  to  prove,  that  in  all 
stages  of  society  and  all  ages  of  the  world, 
after  the  necess.iry  wants  of  society  ate  su[)- 
[ilied,  a  very  great  amount  of  time  remains 
on  hand,  to  be  a[)|)ro|)riated  to  other  objects. 

If  such  is  the  fact  without  the  aiil  of  ina- 
chinery  or  scietice,  and  under  the  most  im- 
[terfect  state  of  the  arts,  it  surely  must  be  so 
when  the  power  of  the  element.s,  heat,  air. 
and  water,  is  a[)plied  under  the  guidance  of 
science  to  inqtrovetl  machines,  to  [)roduce 
food  and  clothing.  If  it  is  true  that  much 
more  cotton  cloth  can  be  made  by  hand 
wheels  and  looms,  by  which  a  person  can 


spin  two  runs  and  weave  eight  yards  in  a 
day,  than  is  ncces-sary  to  siqiply  the  wants 
of  society,  it  surely  must  be  true  w  hen  the 
same  person  can  8[»in  fifty  runs  or  weave  a 
hundred  yards  in  the  same  time. 

The  fact  here  advanced  is  so  glaring,  and 
is  so  fully  [uoved  by  ahnost  every  thing  on 
which  we  can  fix  our  eye.-i,  us  to  render  ar¬ 
gument  in  the  case  unnecessary. 

'The  second  fact  we  wish  to  advance  in 
[)roof  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  princi[de 
III  question,  i.s,  that  where  the  [uqiulutioti  is 
great,  there  is  actually  a  greater  abundance 
of  the  nece.ssaries  of  life  [iroduced  in  [/ro- 
[lortion  to  the  [aqiulation,  than  where  it  is 
small:  more  yards  of  cloth,  and  a  greater 
variety  ;  more  bushels  of  giaiii,  [lotatoes, 
ii:c. ;  besides  the  great  amount  of  time  ex- 
[lended  on  unnecessary  articles,  such  as  ex- 
[lensive  houses  and  furniture,  ex[)ensive 
clothes  ot*  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk:  In 
other  word.s,  thougb  it  may  aiqiear  like  a 
[>arado.x,the  greater  the  abundance  the  great¬ 
er  the  poverty. 

If  these  two  facts  arc  admitted,  and  we 
believe  that  few  w  ill  deny  them,  at  least  that 
they  can  be  substantiated  by  a  host  of  ev- 
i<lence,  it  must  follow  that  [loverty  is  not  the 
necessary  result  of  a  dense  [)0[mlation. — 
.And  th.it  no  country  has  yet  bei'ome  so  po[i- 
nloiis,  unless  it  may  [lossibly  be  China,  as  to 
render  [toverty  necessary. 

It  is  not  our  design  at  this  time  to  show 
what  is  the  cause  of  [loverty,  but  to  show 
what  is  not ;  and  that  it  is  not  what  is 
stated  to  be  by  some  modern  [lolitical  econ¬ 
omists. 

APPARATUS 

FOR  LYCEUMS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  F.AMILIES. 

The  Lyceum  Apparatus,  furnished  by  Messrs. 
■Allen  &.  Ticknor,  u.ni  by  Messrs.  Carter,  Hendee 
&.  Co.,  Boston,  consists  of  Instruments  for  As¬ 
tronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry, 
and  is  atforded  at  about  sixty  dollars. 

•  The  School  .Apparatus  embraces  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy.  Price, 
1^10  a  set. 

The  Family  .Apparatus  is  for  teaching  the  Al¬ 
phabet,  Numbers  or  Simple  .Arithmetic,  and  Fig¬ 
ures  or  Geometry,  and  Geography.  Price  ,*.5. 

WhenaTown  Lyceum,  each  town  and  school, 
and  all  the  families,  are  furnished  with  their  ap¬ 
propriate  sets,  they  aid  each  other  in  the  great 
and  good  work,  and  together  furnish  amusement 
and  instruction  fora  whole  community.  This  is 
Political  and  Domestic  Economy. 

F.xmily  Education. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  extendve 
and  increasing  interest  on  the  subject  of  Family 
Instruction.  We  have  proofs  ol  this  interest, 
both  in  public  journals,  by  very  numerous  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  by  the  great  demand  for  Fam¬ 
ily  .Apparatus.  We  are  animated  with  the  hope, 
that  the  time  is  near  when  every  family  in  the 
Union  will  constitute  a  school,  and  when  every 
child’s  employment  will  be  to  amuse  and  improve 
himselt  by  a  set  of  ‘  Intelleetwil  Toys'  and  not 
works  of  mischief,  which  he  chooses  for  himself 
because  bis  parents  chvMse  none  for  him. 

Family  .Apparatus. 

.A  teacher  from  Georgia,  whose  pupils  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  Family  .Apparatus  at  home,  says 
that  they  pursue  their  studies  at  school  with 
much  greater  interest  and  success,  since  they 
have  had  it. 

.A  parent  from  South  Carolina,  says  that  his 
children  manifest  a  much  deeper  interest  in  their 
school,  since  they  have  had  a  set  of  the  Family 
-Apparatus. 

.Another  parent  says  that  the  F.amily  .Apparatii.s 
has  more  than  paid  (or  itself  by  the  mischief  it 
has  prevented  in  his  children,  and  that  it  has  paid 
for  itself  several  times  over  by  the  amusement 
and  instruction  it  has  affoided  to  the  children  of 
a  larger  as  well  as  of  a  smaller  growth. 

Geography  for  Childre.v. 

A  little  girl,  about  three  years  old,  on  retui  n- 
ing  from  school  a  few  days  since,  was  told  by  her 
mother  that  her  father  had  gone  to  New  Bedford. 
The  daughter  replied,  ‘  Where  is  the  map,  moth¬ 
er,  I  want  to  see  where  New-Bedford  is.’ 

This  is  one  instance  among  thou.vands  which 
might  be  given,  to  show  that  Geography  can  be 
understood  and  applied  by  the  minds  of  childi  cn 
at  an  early  age.  Probably  no  subject  throws 
open  at  once  so  large  a  field  for  the  mind  to  range 
in,  and  no  field  presents  so  great  or  so  rich  a  va¬ 
riety  to  gratify  and  enlarge  the  mind. 
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Children  can  get  many  ideas  in  Geography, 
which  they  can  understand  and  apply,  long  be¬ 
fore  they  can  count  ten  understandingly,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  can  learn  the  alphabet — at  least,  with 
much  greater  ease  and  pleasure  than  they  can 
learn  the  twenty-six  unmeaning  characters  used 
in  our  language. 

Liberia. 

The  colony  at  Libeiiamay  with  great  ease  be 
made  a  stepping-stone  to  the  civilization  of  the 
whole  of  Alrica.  if  the  representatives  of  the 
numerous  tribes  in  the  inteiior,  who  visit  the 
colony  for  put  poses  of  instruction,  or  even  for 
business, could  become  acquainted  with  the  inode 
of  acting  on  minds  by  the  means  of  visible  ob- 
jects,or  by  appropriate  apparatus,  and  (hen  return 
witii  a  supply  ol  necessary  instruments,  and  be¬ 
come  itinerary  teachers,  the  w  hole  continent 
might  in  a  short  time  become  enlightened,  civil¬ 
ized,  and  christianized. 

Western  Indians. 

If  a  few  itinerary  teachers,  who  understand 
the  language  of  the  Western  Indians,  could  be 
employed  to  travel  among  them,  and  give  in- 
-tructio’n  in  all  their  tow  ns  and  settlements,  by 
the  means  of  visible  illustrations,  by  w  hich  the 
mind  can  be  interested  and  enlightened  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  th"  sciences,  but  the  arts  of 
civilization,  might  in  one  generation  be  intiodU'' 
ced  into  every  tribe  and  every  settlement. 

Winter  Schools. 

If  each  child,  at  the  opening  of  his  winter 
school,  should  contribute  20  or  30  cents  for  Ap¬ 
paratus,  the  twenty  lliousand  schools  in  New- 
England  and  New-York  might  all  he  supplied 
with  sets;  and  each  child  be  benefitted  by  the 
enlargement  of  his  heart  as  well  as  mind. 

If  all  the  teachers  in  each  county  should  hold 
a  convention  to  consult  upon  schools,  and  to  wit¬ 
ness  an  exhibition  of  .Apparatus  and  other  im¬ 
provements,  the  value  of  their  instruction  during 
the  w  inter  sea.-on  must  be  at  least  doubled. 


Metals. 

.AlETALsare  di.stinguisliml  by  their  pecu¬ 
liar  l(i,stre,  called  the  metallic  lustre:  they 
are  o[iaque,  exce|)t  pold,  even  in  the  thinnest 
plate.s  to  which  thi?y  can  la*  reduced.  .All 
the  old  metals  are  heavier  than  water  ;  hut 
some  of  the  new  metals  discovered  hy  Sir 
M.  Davy  are  lighter  than  water.  They  are 
the  best  conductors  of  electricity  know  n  ; 
they  are  all  soft,  although  some  of  them  have 
a  ca[iacity  for  great  hardness,  w  hich  may  be 
artificially  [iroduced,  as  may  also  their  elas¬ 
ticity.  Some  of  them  are  malleable,  while 
others  are  extremely  brilile  ;  some  are  duc¬ 
tile,  and  may  lie  drawn  into  very  fine  wires; 
others  are  destitute  of  this  [)ro[ierty.  Sev¬ 
eral  ol'  them  take  fire  when  heateil,  and 
burn  w  ith  great  s|)lendor  ;  and  almost,  all  of 
them  may  he  huriit  by  pecidiar  contrivances. 

Gold. — Gold  i.s  always  found  in  nature  in 
a  metallic  state.  It  is  generally  met  w  ith  in 
grains,  called  gold  dust,  mixed  w  ith  the  sand 
of  rivers;  being  carried  away  by  them  from 
the  rocks  and  mountains,  where  it  is  found 
in  leaves  or  ramifications,  adhering  to  quartz 
ami  other  stones. 

It  is  of  a  rich  yellow  color;  and  is  the 
heaviest  of  metals,  e.\ce[it  [ilatina.  It  is  not 
very  hard  when  [lure.  It  is  the  most  duc¬ 
tile  of  all  the  metals.  It  cannot  he  oxid¬ 
ated  by  any  heat  ot'  a  furnace,  bi.t  may  by 
electricity  and  galvanism. 

Gold  is  not  acted  u[)on  by  any  acid,  e.x- 
ce[it  the  oxigciidted  muriatic,  or  nitro  muri¬ 
atic  acids,  w  hich  latter  was  catted  from  this 
aqii.H  regia,  hecau.se  gold  was  named  by  the 
alchymists  the  king  of  the  metals.  With 
silver  it  forms  an  alloy  of  coiisiderahle  duc¬ 
tility.  Uo[qier  heightens  its  color,  and  ren¬ 
ders  it  harder.  Tin  and  lead  considerahly 
im[iair  its  tenacity.  With  [datina  it  Ibrnis 
an  alloy  which  is  very  ductile.  With  zinc 
It  afl’ords  a  brittle  and  hard  mixture,  susre[»- 
tihle  of  [lolish.  It  unites  well  with  iron, 
and  hardens  it  remarkably. 

On  account  of  its  peculiar  property  of 
not  tarnishing  rn  the  air,  it  is  much  u.sed  for 
[definding  other  metals;  and  uu  aecnimt  of 
its  heaiitdiil  lustre,  it  is  much  enqiloyetl  io 
ornaments.  Its  sfiecific  gravity  is  J9.B. 

Zinc  is  of  a  hrilliaut  white  color,  with  n 
shade  of  blue,  and  is  com[iosed  of  thin 
[dates  cohering  together.  Jt  is  somewhat 
liarder  than  silver.  Its  s|)pcific  gravity  w  hen 
hammered  is  7.1908.  Zinc  was  formerly 
siqqiosi-d  not  to  he  ductile:  but  if  heated 
to  a  little  above  212°,  it  becomes  very  mal¬ 
leable,  and  may  be  drawn  into  wires.  Com¬ 
bined  with  copper,  zinc  forma  one  of  th« 
most  useful  alloys,  namely  brass. 
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1'  E  R  M  E  N  T  A  T I O  N  . 

[Coiifluded  from  the  last  Lyceum.] 

P  I  .'  T  R  K  t  A  C  T  I  V  K  I  E  R  M  E  N  T  T  I  O  N  . 

'I'll  I  S  vvf  niid  that  putrefaction  doc. s  not  ta'.ce 
place  at  a  lov.  temperature  ;  and  it  '•eeiiiis  that 
(lie  ajjcncj  ol  cold  is  equivalent  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  eliccted  i.>y  the  expul.siun  ol  all  the  inois- 
lure  present  in  the  animal  matter.  'I'o  render 
moisture  solid  i.'  precisely'  the  same  as  to  with¬ 
draw  the  moisture  alto>;ether.  V.’e  know  that 
putrefaction  is  ;dso  prevented  by  an  elevated 
temperature  For  any  Ihinj^  known  tc  the  con¬ 
trary,  (lesh  wouhl  be  nrevented  from  putrefaction 
as  loi))^  as  it  could  be  kept  at  a  boilitig  tempe¬ 
rature.  Ilerciil.ineuin  wa.s  destroyed  A  D.  79, 
by  an  eruption  ot  Ve.suvius,  and  in  a  short  time 
buried  beneath  the  shower  of  hot  ashes  throw  n 
up  from  the  volcano.  'I'he  high  temperature, 
no  doubt,  ev  .iporated  the  moisture  from  the  bodies 
and  thus  pieserved  them;  for  many  were  found 
pi  eserved.  ‘  U  itliiii  the  houses  they  found 
dead  bodies,  medals,  furniture,  and  things  of  all 
kinds.  I  w  as  told  that  the  bodies  mouldered  away 
w  hen  e.xposed  to  the  air.’  'I'his  mouldering 
on  exposure  to  air  is  a  common  occurretice  to  bo¬ 
dies  prescrv  ed  out  of  contact  with  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

When  once  the  temperature  has  been  elevat¬ 
ed  suHicicnilv  to  produce  putrefaction,  the  che¬ 
mical  action  vv  Inch  ensues dcvelojics  asullicicncy 
of  heat  to  continue  the  procc.ss;  and  if  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  be  great,  the  elevation  of  tempe¬ 
rature  may  become  considerable.  Roses  have  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  spontaneous  beating; 
even  a  very  nuxierafe  heap  of  them,  not  occupy¬ 
ing  more  tiniii  the  hulk  of  two  cubic  feet,  if  left 
together  lor  a  lew  li.uirs,  will  hcatinthe  centre, 
so  as  to  raise  the  tlierinomcter  to  KHI  degrees, 
and  sometimes  even  to  120.  A  large  quantity  of 
hay,  if  stored  while  damp,  olteii  heats  to  such 
an  extent  as  txi  lak.'  lire;  and  great  mischief  is 
sometimes  thus  oeea-ioned.  i  say  nothing  of  the 
spontaneo’is  combustions  wl  icli  liappeii  when 
heaps  of  charcoal  or  common  coal  have  got  wet, 
as  tills  ilepeiuls  on  a  dilferciit  cause. 

The  septic  tcn  leiicy  of  animal  matter  is  coun¬ 
teracted  in  a  varioly  of  other  ways:  as  hy  the 
action  of  cli.ncoal.  of  <'011111101^  salt,  nitre,  and 
Ollier  sails  ;  liy  ai  id>,  as  liie  acetic,  the  sulphuric, 
tlie  muriatic;  liy  i.irry,  biluniinous,  and  resinous 
aromatics;  by  vaiioiis  spices;  by  alcohol,  and 
even  hy  sugar.  Nccording  to  Statius,  the  hody 
ol  .Mexander  the  (.reat  was  preserved  in  honey. 
.And  wc  find  the  lulluwing  account  rcconlcd  hy 
.Vhdoll.iliph,  tile  \rahian  tiavcllcr; — ‘A  person 
worthy  of  cicdil  told  me,  th^t  during  a  search 
for  In-asiire  near  the  pyramids,  an  nlilong  close 
vcs..el  was  found,  'I'his  being  o|>eiied  appeared 
full  of  lioney,  whereof  the  pirly  present  ate; 
hut  some  of  them  soon  observing  hairs  sticking 
to  their  lingers,  nndui  thcrexaiiiination  discover¬ 
ed  tlial  a  young  chilu  with  a  certain  Jewel  or  or- 
nainciil  on  its  hixly,  was  enclosed.’ 

Ill  llie  putrefaction  of  vegetable  matter,  the 
oiilv  element  w liich  remains  is  rarlHui,  mixed 
with  aiiv  earths  and  nictallio  oxides  which  llie 
vegetable  contained.  'J'liis  carbon,  if  the  atmo'- 
pliero  he  freely  admitteil,  slowly  combines  with 
oxigen,  forms  carbonic  arid,  and  at  Iciiglli  the 
wliole  disappears.  Hut  if  air  lie  excluded,  the 
carbon  remains  for  ages  unebanged.  .At  the 
tiiaiit’s  Causeway,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  we 
tiiid  a  coal  lying  over  a  rank  of  columns  of  basalt, 
with  another  rank  of  basaltic  columns  standing 
over  it.  This  coal,  which  has  a  liituminous  frac¬ 
ture,  and  burns  witliaw’liite  llamc,  is  clearly 
the  caibon  of  some  ancient  vegetable  structure. 
We  can  jilainly  discover  in  it  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  and  the  knots  ;  and  these  latter  are  some- 
tiiiies  perfectly  sound  and  unchanged  cither  in 
toxture  or  the  natural  color  of  wood,  although 
taken  from  the  centre  of  a  blo<-k  of  coal.  I  have 
one  of  tlic'c  in  which  the  knot  of  sound  wood 
grows  darker  and  darker  from  the  centre,  until 
at  length  ii  blackens  into  the  nature  of  the  coal 
from  which  it  was  taken.  Tlii.s  coal  is  not  pure 
carbon,  but  contains  also  hydrogen.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  hogs  than  to  timl  trunks  ol 
trees  not  only  iindecuyed  hut  even  of  a  stronger 
texture  tliaii  when  growing.  The  bogs  tlieiri- 
selves  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  carlHiiiaeeous 
remains  ol  ancient  vegetables,  wbicb,  being  bu¬ 
ried  and  imiiiorscd  in  water,  have  not  had  ac¬ 
cess  of  air  tn  combine  with  oxigen.  Such  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  carbonaceous  matter  ai  ■  not  only 
in  tbeiii'elves  of  a  most  iincliaiigeable  nature, 
but  impart  itieir  qualiiies  even  to  animal  sub¬ 
stances  env  eloped  ill  llieni.  The  discovery  ol 
de.id  bodies  buried  at  ronsiilerable  deiitlis  in  bogs, 
and  ill  a  bi;.>Tli  state  of  preservation,  [irovcs  ill.- 
age  of  the  t.to<lies  as  well  as  the  aiitisciitic  ijuality 
of  the  hog  Such  discoveries  h.ive  been  fre¬ 
quently  ni.iilt)  ill  Ireland,  'fhe  following  has 
been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Petrie: — ‘In' 
the  Suni'iier  ol  IK2i  the  body  of  a  man  was 
found  in  a  boj  in  the  county  oi  ti  alw.iy.  'I'lie 
bog  was  about  ti  n  feet  and  a  half  in  deiitli  and 
(he  isHly  lay  a'lout  nine  Icet  below  its  sun'.ice. 

It  bad  ail  the  a|!i»'  .irance  of  recent  death  when  | 
diseovereil,  exci  p'ing  that  the  abdomen  w  a- 
quite  colla|)sed  ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
pliere  it  ilec.ived  rajiidly.  'I’lie  face  was  that  of 
a  vouiig  man  of  liaiidsoiiie  features  and  foreign 
aspect ;  and  bis  |j,nr,  vvliicli  w  as  long  and  black, 
hung  loostdy  over  his  shoulders.  The  head, 
legs,  and  feet,  w  ere  without  covering  ;  but  the 
body  w  as  clothed  in  a  tight  dress,  covering  also 
the  limbs  as  t  ir  as  the  knees  and  clhows.  'I’his 
dress  was  composed  ot  the  skin  of  some  animal, 
laced  in  front,  and  having  the  hairy  side  in¬ 
wards.’  This  body  must  have  been  ol  great  an¬ 
tiquity. 

The  following  is  from  an  early  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions: — ‘Jan.  14,  1764, 
during  >  |reat  mow  in  Derbyshire,  a  man  an 


woman  were  lost  ;  and  bv  iiig  found  in  May  fol¬ 
lowing,  were  huiiml  in  a  peal  moss,  where  lliey 
lav  twenty-nine  years.  'I'iiey  were  again  Ibiind 
and  ajipcared  no  way  al'ered;  the  color  of  their 
skin  being  fair  and  natural,  and  llieir  fiei  hsof;  .,s 
iliat  of  persons  newly  dead.  'I'licy  were  oeea- 
sioiially  exhibited  during  twenty  years  ai'ter ; 
tile  man  still  remained  perfcol,  the  woman  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  .so.  'i'hey  w  ere  then  bui  ied  in  a  enioreh- 
yaid  grave,  where  tiiey  speedily  dec.ived.’ 
fiiere  are  man}’  other  instances  on  recor.i  hut 
the  (bllow  iiig  may  sufiice: — ‘  lii  1747,  a  i  .an 
digging  a  peat-inoor  in  Lincolnshire,  iouad  the 
remains  of  a  woman  about  six  feet  below  the 
surface,  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  From 
parts  of  her  dress  she  appeared  to  he  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  order  of  .society.  'I'he  body  w  as  doubled  up 
in  the  bog.  'I'he  skin  was  soft  and  pliable, 
stretching  like  a  piece  of  doe  leather,  and  w  as 
as  strong;  it  was  of  a  tawny  color,  'i'lie  nails  of 
the  hand  were  as  fresh  as  in  lil'e.  Hones,  skin, 
gristle,  nails  and  hair,  were  the  substances  w  hich 
.ippeared  best  preserveil.  These  reiiiaiiis  w  ere 
deemed  very  ancient. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  earbonaceous 
matter  of  bogs  possesses  an  antiseptic  quality  in 
consequence  of  some  modilication  which  it  and 
(he  other  elements  have  undergone  during 
gradual  cliaiiges.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  a  coiii- 
iiion  practice  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  bog  dis¬ 
tricts  to  tan  horse  hides  hy  merely  iiiimersing 
them  ill  a  lough  of  bog  water,  and  the  ptooess 
succeeds  tolerably.  Tliat  sucli  water  contains 
somctliiiig  actually  dissolved  from  the  turl  is 
plain,  from  the  fact  that  its  color  is  brow  n,  just 
as  if  tannin,  or  somctliing  of  an  a])proximate 
compo -ition,  bad  been  dissolved  in  it. 

Ill  the  piitrefarlioii  of  vegetable  matter,  the 
changes  wbicb  take  place  are  more  simple  than 
those  w  hich  CKTuriii  tlie  ca.se  of  animal  substaii- 
ecs.  l.a\oisier  represent-  the  nature  ol  the 
change  as  follows  . — ‘ '1  lit:  eoiistitueiit  element-' 
of  the  bodies  cease  to  eontinue  in  e(|uilihiiuiii. 
and  form  themselves  into  eoiiqiounds  wliieh 
consist  of  two  elciiieiits  only  ;  the  whole  ol  (he 
hydrogen  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  gas,  and 
the  oxigen  and  rarboii  escape  in  the  form  of  ear- 
lioiiie  acid  ;  so  that  when  the  whole  process  i« 
riiiished,  especially  if  (here  had  lieeii  a  suiriei- 
eiicy  of  water  pre.sent,  nothing  reinaiii'  hut  the 
earth  of  the  vegelalile  mixetl  w  ith  a  small  portion 
of  chareoal  aii'l  iron.  Thus  putref.ietioii  is  merely 
an  .uialysisid  veget.dde  siilisfaiiee, during  w  hich 
(he  H  hole  of  tlie  eoiistitueiit  elements  i>  disen¬ 
gaged  in  the  form  of  gas  except  the  ear^i,  w  hich 
rciiiaiiis  in  the  state  ot  mould.’  Hut  (Tie  i-liaii- 
ges  w  hich  take  place  during  (he  putrefaction  of 
\  »‘gvtald«  iii.itter  a|;|.ear  to  he  more  complicated 
than  this,  under  eert.iin  cireumst;iiici-s.  W  lien 
the  putrefaction  take-  place  in  the  open  air,  the 
decomposition  is  found  to  happen  in  the  manner 
de.seiibed  by  Lavoisier;  but  when  tlieairis  ex- 
ehuli'd,  as  w  beii  the  decoiiipositioa  takes  place 
under  water,  the  products  are  eei  taiiily  diticreiil ; 
lor  then  we  olitaiu  carburetted  hydi  ogen,  as  w  ell 
as  rarbonie  acid. 

bat  remains,  when  the  decomposition  has 
totally  lirokeii  down  the  structure  of  the  vege- 
taiile,  is  a  black  pulverulent  substaiiee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  miicli  carbonaceous  matter,  combined,  no 
doubt,  w  ith  some  liytlrogeii,  a  little  i-artliy  mat¬ 
ter,  and  (races  of  metallic  oxids.  Tins  consti¬ 
tutes  w  bat  is  called  vegetable  iiiouhl,  and  is  also 
the  eliief  ingredient  in  vegetable  manure.  Iti- 
tlie  sub-taiice  into  w  liicli  all  vegetable  structures 
are  at  length,  alllioiigh  but  slow  ly,  resoh  ed  pre¬ 
viously  to  its  regeneration  into  the  vital  state 
wlieii  assimilated  into  the  composition  of  some 
living  plant. 

The  changes  proJiiceil  in  animal  matter  by  pu¬ 
trefaction  arc  more  complex,  and  more  rapidly 
elfecteil,  provided  that  there  is  access  of  air.  11 
there  be  no  access  of  air,  tlie  change  is  iniicli 
more  slow.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  w  lierc 
so  many  as  a  tlioiisaiid  or  more  dead  liuman  bod. 
les  w  ere  collected  together,  and  the  air  w  as  ex¬ 
cluded  liy  their  lying  over  each  other,  it  requir¬ 
ed  thirty  years  to  destroy  their  organic  struc¬ 
ture  completely. 

When  the  eontact  of  air  is  prevented  during 
putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  as  in  the  case 
just  alluded  to,  or  where  (he  animal  matter  has 
been  for  a  long  time  immersed  in  w  ater,  a  re¬ 
markable  change  is  produced.  'I'lie  llesh  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  substance  intermediate  between 
wax  and  lard,  and  hence  called  odipocirc.  'I'his 
substance  is,  in  fact,  a  so-.ip,  in  which  the  alkali 
present  is  ammonia,  and  tlie  tatty  jiortion  is  the 
altered  ani.iiul  matter.  'I'li.'  manner  of  its  jiro- 
diiciioii  is  quite  oln  ions.  M  iisciilar  lle-!i  is  com. 
posed  of  oxigen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Dur¬ 
ing  its  siiontancoiis  decoiniiosiiion,  it  is  easy  to^ 
conceiie  that  some  id'  the  hydrogen  may  satu- 
1  ate  itself  with  nitrogen,  and  form  amiiionia; 
wiiile  the  remainder  ol  the  hylrogen  may  re¬ 
main  comhiiied  with  carhon  and  a  little  oxi-reii, 
ill  such  proportions  as  to  form  an  oil  or  bit.  'I’liis, 
by  combination  w  ith  the  ammonia,  would  (oriii 
a  peculiar  kind  of  ammoniacal  soap  ;  and  such 
seems  to  he  the  nature  of  adipocire. 

.\  few  iiioiitlis'  exposure  of  mu-cle  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  runiiiiig  stream  of  w  aicr  is  sullicient  to 
<  (ii'ct  this  singular  change  :  but  many  years  are 
rciiuii-i-d  to  pioiiuce  it  w  hen  the  aiiim.d  matter  i.- 
iii-.-i  ly  secluded  from  air  by  being  buried  in  the 
ground. 


Different  Kinds  of  H  r  e  a  n . 

Ijondoti  Bread. — 'I'lio  luetlioil  most  I'ollow- 
ed  to  make  the  fermented  bread  is  as  follows : 

They  dissolve  in  •'!()  llis.  of  warm  water, 
from  4  to  G  lbs.  of  salt,  at  the  temperature  of 
84°  of  Fah,,  and  then  add  three  pints  of 
yeast:  on  the  other  hand,  they  make  a  hole 
in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  280  pounds  of  sift¬ 
ed  flour ;  and  n  ith  the  solution  of  salt,  and 


[sutiieient  yeast  fur  the  Hour,  they  make  a 
pane  .'uHiciently  thick,  and  wliich  they  term 
a  fpiai  ter  s|ioiige  ;  they  then  again  cover  it 
VI  ith  more  Hour,  and  close  the  kaending- 
trough  witli  a  jiieceol'  flannel.  Three  hunrs 
afterw  ards,  tiiey  add  GGOlhs.  of  boiling  water 
to  it,  and  knead  up  the  mu.ss  with  a  new 
ijiianlity  of  flour ;  this  they  term  hall'sponge  ; 
tive  hours  alterwards,  they  again  add  108 
Ihs.  of  hot  water,  and  work  it  with  the  re- 
!  mainder  of  the  flour,  for  an  hour  at  least; 
they  then  cut  it  into  hits, again  cover  it  with 
flour,  and  leave  it  at  rest  in  a  corner  of  the 
trough.  Four  hours  afterwards,  they  knead 
it  half  i  n  hour,  and  tiien  form  it  into  loaves, 
which  they  afterwards  place  in  the  oven. — 
'I'hey  judge  when  the  oven  is  suflicicntly 
hot,  hy  throwing  n  pinch  of  flour  into  it, 
and  which  ought  to  heconie  black  instantly, 
lint  without  taking  lire  ;  they  place  the  loaves 
so  near  to  each  other  in  the  oven,  that  when 
they  rise,  they  press  each  other,  and  take  the 
form  of  enlu  s.  They  leave  them  two  hours 
and  a  lialf  in  the  oven,  and  when  they  with¬ 
draw  them,  they  take  care  to  cover  them,  to 
prevent  tin  ni  as  much  as  possible  from  los¬ 
ing  their  w  eight.  This  lo.s.s,  from  the  luikiiig, 
amounts  to  a  ninth  part  of  the  total  weight, 
and  yet  the  loaves  nevertheless  liecome  three 
limes  as  large  as  when  jiiit  into  the  ovi  11. — 
In  London,  they  put  half  a  |>ound  of  alum 
in.'itead  of  the  same  ipiantity  of  salt,  into  the 
liread,  as  a  sea.soning.  lii  the  poorer  paiis 
of  the  eounlry,  they  u.sc  equal  jiarts  of  salt 
and  alum. 

lluusihold  Bread. — There  are  hut  few  ba¬ 
kers  who  make  this  liread  ;  it  is  ordinarily 
iiuide  in  those  families  who  bake  their  own 
hreaii.  As  the  lirowii  farina  retains  a  much 
gre.'iter  quantity  of  wtiter  than  flour  dues, 
so  this  liread  remains  fresh  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  white  hread,  hut  is  apt  to  erumlile. 
•As  it  is  not  generally  well-kneaded,  so  it  has 
a  particular  ta.stc,  w  hich,  although  a  little 
sour,  yet  it  jileases  many  palates.  It  has 
likewise  ii  I  the  imperleetioiis  of  being  the 
llr.'t  baking  in  tm  oven  which  has  hecome 
cold  ;  and  therefore  they  jiri  fei-  to  use  sheet- 
iron  o\  ens,  an  1  to  sulistitute  east-iron  or 
sheet-iriin  in  place  of  the  vaidt  of  liileks; 
and  wliieh  iron  ovims  al.so  serve  to  bake  otii- 
er  alimentary  articles.  IJnlmes's  oven  is  of 
tliis  kind,  and  derives  its  beat  from  a  mass 
of  east-iron  wliieh  projects  from  its  side  into 
llie  fire-|ihice,  iiiid  thus  no  fliiesare  required. 

Sea  Jiiscuits. — 'I'o  make  tlie  best  biscuits^ 
or  llie  .lineriran  Crark.crs,  they  lake  ti  good 
tliin  paste, and  roll  and  (loiibie  it  many  limes, 
as  il'  for  piifl'-paste.  'I’lie  common  seti-bis- 
enils  dirt'er  I'roin  the  preceding,  in  not  lieiiii: 
made  with  so  many  duublings,  'J’iiey  mtike 
a  thick  jiaste  witliotit  leaven  or  salt,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  e.xtends  lieyond  the  feet, 
wilii  which  they  knejid  it,  they  cut  off  the 
liorders  and  throw  them  into  the  middle,  and 
knead  them  anew.  They  thus  obtain  it  his- 
ciiit  which  breaks  in  |ilates.  These  tire  lia- 
ked  in  a  very  low  oven,  which  resembles  a 
innflle. 

Spiced  /?/-eo(/.— (Gingerbread.) — To  make 
this,  they  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  potash, 
and  a  little  alum,  in  hot  water ;  they  then 
melt  in  it  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  knead  it 
iqi  with  quick  stroke.s,  together  with  three 
quarters  of  ti  pound  of  tre!icle,aiid  tm  ounce 
of  mixed  s|iices,  of  which  the  conqiositioii 
is  variable :  hut  for  the  most  part  consists  of 
ginger,  eanella,  nutinegs,  and  the  four  spices. 
(>arawayseed.s,  ‘iniseseeds,  raisins  of  Cor¬ 
inth,  almonds,  and  other  confectionary  art¬ 
icles,  are  tilso  sometimes  adiled.  W  e  may 
also  omit  the  alum,  and  replace  the  jiotasb, 
liy  the  carliontite  of  magnesia,  winch,  hy 
the  strength  of  a  small  (juantity  of  it,  eiialiles 
us  to  compound  it  as  follows : — viz.,  2  Ihs. 
of  flour,  halfan  ouiiee  of  magnesia,  1  Ih.  and 
a  half  of  treacle,  2  ounces  of  butter,  and 
the  necessary  ipiantity  of  water  to  knetul 
it,  bolding  ill  solution  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  tartaric  .Tcid,  form  a  )iaste  wbicb  will 
rise  in  lialf  an  lioiir.  In  I'rance  tlie  sjiiced 
bretid  is  made  witli  lioney  and  rye  meal, 
witbont  any  butter  or  water. 

French  Bread. — 'I'lie  liakers  in  France 
eommenee  llieir  operations  at  five  o'eiock  in 
the  morning,  by  mixing  .■)  pints  of  water, 
and  3  lbs.  of  leaven,  ri  served  from  tlie  last 
baking,  and  us:  mucii  flour  as  wiil  make  a 
paste,  weighing  17  lbs.  'I'imi  liours  after¬ 
wards  tiiey  add  10  or  1 1  pints  more  water, 
iind  siillii  ieiit  lioiir  to  imiko  a  jiiiste  of  40 
lbs.  wi'iglit ;  two  liours  afierward.-,  21  pints 
more  water,  ami  flour  enough  to  make  a 
paste  of  the  weight  of  12')  lbs.  From  this 
pa.-tc  they  cut  off. a  jiortion  of  three  |iouiids 
in  weight,  to  serve  fur  the  leaven  of  the 
next  day’s  baking.  'I'lien,  four  hours  after- 
wiirds,  they  make  a  new  addition  of  100  lbs. 
of  flour,  and  from  70  to  80  pints  of  water, 
and  which  will  yield  a  mass  of  about  300 
lbs.  weight.  They  then  begin  to  beat  the 
paste,  and  when  it  is  well-kneaded,  they  sep¬ 
arate  about  80  Ib.s.  of  it,  w  hich  is  to  serve 
as  the  leaven  for  the  next  baking,  'fhis  paste 
is  so  fluid,  that  the  loaves  cannot  preserve 


their  form  before  tiiey  have  been  exposed  ta 
tlie  heat  of  the  oven.  For  the  second  ba¬ 
king,  after  having  mixed  tlie  quantity  of 
flour  necessjiry,  hy  kneading  it,  they  add  the 
paste  reserved  from  the  former  baking,  and, 
when  the  mass  is  liiiished,  they  cut  off  a 
part  weighing  80  Ihs.,  and  tlius  tiiey  proceed 
a  third  time,  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  they 
have  made  twelve  bakings.  They  thus  con¬ 
tinue  to  win  k  for  several  days  together,  only 
they  modify  it  after  every  fourtli  baking,  hy 
adding  what  they  term  a  young  leaven  to 
the  paste  which  each  baking  had  impaired 
or  weakened.  If  they  would  introduce  in¬ 
to  the  paste  either  salt  or  yeast;  they  thin 
it  in  a  jiroper  manner  with  water,  which 
contains  ye.ast  or  salt  in  .solution.  They  al¬ 
so  use  yea.st  for  the  soft  bread.  A  quarter 
of  a  pound  ol  tlie  yeast  from  beer  is  equal 
to  8  Ihs.  ot  the  |>aste  leaven  ;  so  that  4  oun¬ 
ces  of  yeast  are  equivalent  to  20  llis.  of  the 
|iaste.  'I'he  paste  in  w  hich  they  have  mixed* 
the  yeast,  must  not,  however,  bo  mixed  will* 
tliat  containing  leaven. 

In  1*  rnnee,  they  estimate  the  consumption 
of  bread,  inehiding  that  used  with  soups,  at 
2  Ihs.  and  a  quarter  per  person  ;  w  hilst,  in 
I'nglamI,  it  is  not  quite  13  ounces.— [clrca- 
na  of  Science  and  Art. 


_  UL’Ky  ri().\.S  ON  lA'CF.F.M  No.  15. 

At  wliat  lime  and  in  what  place  was  .Socrates  born  ? 
Ill  what  I'lnplovnienl  was  his  father  ? 

W  lio  gave  .Six'rales  the  lirst  opporlunily  of  ciigaff- 
ing  in  die  piirMiil  of  knowledge  ? 

Under  wliai  instrucier  did  he  first  prosecute  his 
Studies  / 

In  what  siege  did  .Socrates  distinguish  himself  as  a 
Soldier  ? 

I  poll  which  did  Socrates  place  the  highest  value, 
learning  or  virtue  ?  '  ’ 

What  plan  of  instruction  did  .Soeratos  pursue,  di- 
ilaelie  Ol  instructive  .'  Did  he  make  it  his  object  to 
pour  know  ledge  inlo  ihe  inind.H  of  his  pupils,  or'to  lead 
them  to  procure  il  for  themselves  '/ 

W  ho  iiiid<‘rlook  to  bring  ridicule  upon  Socrates  and 
Ills  |.hilosophy,  and  in  what  wav  ? 

\\  hat  was  die  result  o(  die.se  attempts  at  ridicule 
upon  Socrates  >. 

W  hat  Hceiisution  was  brought  against  .‘'tocratos  to 
jirodiice  lii,  ruin;  and  b^  wiioin  wa,  it  broio'ht  t 
W  hat  part  ol  Italy  is  noted  for  the  inaniilactc.rv  of 
'traw  lionnels,  and  by  whom  are  tiny  inamdactureil  I 
Does  the  stodi  of  nalitr,  tend  to  degi  ailc  or  elevate 
our  ideas  ot  ihe-.Viithor  of  naliire  ? 

\\  hii'h  gives  the  most  dignity  to  scii'iice,  view  ng  it 
merely  as  a  s  t  ol  abstract  jir.iii  ipli  s.  or  as  die  work 
ol'  a  Divine  .\tidior,  designed  lor  the  (iroiliiclion  of 
Imppiness  ? 

Docs  Naliiral  History  occupy  loo  high  or  loo  low  a 
place  in  our systemsol  Fdiieal'ioii  ? 

\*  hat  sulistuiice  in  granite  rocks  (ends  to  produce 
their  (local  / 

How  is  the  kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  producei'  ? 
Does  any  th'ng  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the 
f.  roalor,  bear  the  marks  of  imperfection,  or  of  evil 
design  ? 

Does  any  thing  route  into  the  hands  of  men,  winch 
is  not  abused  so  as  to  produce  evil  ? 
li,i  what  way  are  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  abused  ? 
A\  hat  arc  some  of  the  abuses  of  iron  ? 

How  IS  the  vegetable  kingdom  abused  ? 

Ilow'  do  men  abuse  themselves,  and  which  do  they 
abuse  most,  their  physical,  llieir  intellectual,  or  their 
moral  nature  ? 

How  are  literary  institutions  abused  ? 

\\  hat  are  someol  Ihe  abuses  of  religious  iustilutions, 
and  of  t.'hristianily  ? 

AVhere  does  selfishness  produce  the  most  mischief, 
ill  associations  or  among  individuals  ? 

AVIiich  Lyceums  have  uniformly  been  most  pros¬ 
perous,  those  which  were  selfish,  or  those  which  acted 
upon  a  principle  of  benevolence  ? 

How  many  public  assqci.ations  for  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  are  there  in  Hoslon,  and  do  they  ini  rcase  or  ai- 
minish  the  social  circles  ot  intellectual  improveinenl  ? 

Which  are  most  rcpiililieaii,  social  Lyceums,  or 
those  upon  a  large  plan  ? 

Towards  what  subjects  may  politicians  direct  their 
combined  clforts  for  the  common  good  of  the  country  ? 

I*>y  w  b;tl  means  can  Lyceum  buildings  be  erected  iii 
all  ific  towns  in  all  the  states  ? 

In  w  liiil  obJciT  could  editors  and  the  friends  of  ed¬ 
ucation  generally  nnito,  more  for  the  rommon  good 
of  our  Republic  than  in  forw  arding  the  erection  of 
l.yceums  throughout  the  country  ? 

What  is  staled  by  Malihns  and  Chalmers  as  the 
cause  of  poverty  ? 

What  does  Dr.  Chalmers  suppose  is  the  only  means 
for  rmnoving  [loverty  or  |irevenliiig  its  evils  ! 

What  trails  of  character  have  Indians  superior  to 
those  of  oil  ilized  meii  ? 

What  IS  the  last  stage  of  fcrmrnlalicii  ? 

(Tpoii  what  kind  of  matter  does  this  stage  of  fer¬ 
mentation  act,  aiiiinal  or  vegetable,  or  both  1 

M'hat  substance  alwav's  results  from  animal  fermen¬ 
tation  7 

What  arc  some  of  the  essential  requisites  for  car¬ 
rying  on  fermentation  ! 

W  hat  degree  of  heat  is  essential  to  the  process  of 
fermentatiun  '! 

What  substances  are  used  for  making  gas  for 
lights  7 

How  many  cubic  feet  of  gas  can  be  made  from  a 
chaldron  of  coal  7 

What  is  the  size  of  a  tree  growing  in  Mexico,  on 
the  road  from  Oaxaca  to  Guaiamala  f 
What  other  large  trees  in  Mexico  7 
What  is  the  great  object  of  fructification  in  planta 
and  animals  7 


